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THE ENCYCLICAL LETTER OF 
POPE PIUS XII 


‘Sempiternus Christus Rex’! on the Ecumenical Council of Chalcedon, 
on the occasion of its fifteen hundredth Anniversary. 


HRIST, the Eternal King, before he promised the 
headship of the Church to Peter, the son of John, 
called together his disciples, and asking them what 
they and other men believed about himself, praised 
the faith which would conquer all the storms and attacks of 
the evil powers, and which Peter, enlightened by the Eternal 
Father, had declared in these words: ‘Thou art Christ, the 
Son of the Living God’ (Matt. xvi, 16). It is this faith which is 
‘the strength of God for the salvation of every believer’ 
(Rom. i, 16), and which brings forth the apostle’s crown, 
the martyr’s palm and the virgin’s lily. This faith has been 
defended and lucidly clarified especially by three cecumenical 
councils, those of Nicea, Ephesus and Chalcedon. It is now 
fifteen hundred years since the last of these was concluded. 
It is fitting, therefore, that both at Rome and in the whole 
Catholic world, this most happy event should be celebrated 
with due solemnity ; and so giving thanks to God the inspirer 
of all holy counsels, with deeply moved hearts, we institute 
those solemnities. 
As our predecessor Pope Pius XI of happy memory solemnly 
commemorated the Nicene council in 1925 in the sacred city, 
and by his encyclical letter Lux Veritatis recalled the sacred 


1 This is not an official translation. It has been made especially for the 
E.C.Q. from the Latin text published in the Osservatore Romano (13th 
September 1951).—EDITOR. 
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council of Ephesus in 1931, so we by the present letter pay a 
tribute of equal honour to the council of Chalcedon. For 
inasmuch as both councils, Ephesus and Chalcedon, were 
concerned with the hypostatic union of the Incarnate Word, 
they are intimately connected with one another. From the 
earliest times both councils have enjoyed the highest honour, 
equally in the East, where they are celebrated in the liturgy, 
and in the West. St Gregory the Great bears witness in the 
West to this fact when he praises both councils together with 
two of the preceding century, namely, those of Nicea and 
Constantinople, in the memorable sentence :—‘On them, as 
on a four-cornered stone, the building of the holy faith stands 
erect, and whoever does not hold their firm doctrine, what- 
evet may be his life or activity, even if he seems to be a rock, 
nevertheless lies outside the building’ (Regist. Epist. i, 25 
[24]. Pl. lxxvii, 478, ed. Ewald i, 36). 

From the consideration of this event and its attendant 
circumstances, two points arise and stand out, and these we 
wish, as far as possible, to make yet more clear. They are: 
the primacy of the Roman pontiff which shone forth clearly 
in this very grave christological controversy and, secondly, 
the great importance and weight of the dogmatic definition 
of Chalcedon. Let those w ho, through the evils of the time, 
are separated from the bosom and unity of the Church, 
especially those who dwell in Eastern lands, not delay to follow 
the example and the customs of their ancestors in paying due 
respect to the Roman primacy. And let those who are involved 
in the errors of Nestorius or Eutyches penetrate with clearer 
insight into the mystery of Christ and at last accept this 
definition in its completeness. Those, also, who are led by 
an excessive desire for new things and, in their investigation 
of the mystery of our redemption boldly dare to go beyond 
the sacred and inviolable limits [of true doctrine], should 

onder this definition more truly and more deeply. Finally, 
ist all those who bear the Catholic name draw from it — 
encouragement ; let them hold fast this evangelical pearl of 
great price ; let them profess and hold it with un: aiidnetanad 
faith ; let them render it due honour inwardly and outwardly ; 
and—what is still more important—let them pay it the tribute 
of lives in which, through God’s mercy, they shun whatever 
is unworthy, incongruous or blameabie, and in which they 
shine with the beauty of virtue, so that they may become 
sharers of his divinity, who deigned to be a partaker of our 
humanity. 
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Now, to treat of things in due order, let us recall from the 
beginning the events which we commemorate. The originator 
of the whole controversy under discussion at Chalcedon was 
Eutyches, a priest and archimandrite in a famous monastery 
of Constantinople. This man, in refuting the Nestorian heresy 
which maintained that there were two persons in Christ, fell 
into the opposite error. 

‘A rash man and quite unskilled’ (St Leo the Great to 
Flavian, Ep. xxviii, 1. Pl. liv, 755 s.), with an extremely 
obstinate osition, Eutyches asserted that two moments 
of time Should be distinguished : thus before the Incarnation 
there were two natures in Christ, the human and the divine ; 
after their union, however, only one existed, since the Word 
had absorbed the human nature (hominem); the body of the 
Lord came from the Virgin Mary, but was not of our substance 
and matter ; if, indeed, it was human, it was not consubstantial 
with us, nor with her who gave birth to Christ according to 
the flesh (cf. Flavian to St Leo, Ep. xxvi; Pl. liv, 745). There- 
fore, it was not in true human nature that Christ was born, 
suffered, was fastened to the cross and rose from the tomb. 

Eutyches did not grasp that before the union the human 
nature of Christ did not exist at all, for it only began at the 
time of his conception ; and it is absurd to suppose that after 
the union one nature resulted from the coalescence of two ; 
for there is no way in which two true and distinct natures can 
be reduced to one, and the more so [in this case] since the 
divine nature is infinite and unchangeable. 

Whoever judges wisely of these opinions will quickly 
conclude that by them the mystery of the divine dispensation 
is dissipated into shadowy absurdities and riddles. It was 
quite dim to those who were of sound piety and theology 
that this absurd novelty, so repugnant to the teachings of 
the prophets, to the words of the Gospel and to the dogma 
contained in the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene profession 
of faith, had been taken from the vaults of Apollinaris and 
Valentine. 

A special synod was called at Constantinople ; St Flavian, 
bishop of that city, presided; Eutyches, who had been 
vigorously spreading his errors throughout the monasteries, 
was accused of heresy by Bishop Eusebius of Dorylaeum, and 
condemned. He considered that an injury had been done to 
him who had withstood the growth of the Nestorian heresy, 
and appealed to the judgement of some of the bishops placed 
in higher authority. And so St Leo the Great, bishop of the 
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Apostolic See, also received letters of appeal of this kind. 
No one could have been more suitable and capable for the 
refutation of Eutyches’s error. His solid and shining virtues, 
his zealous watch equally over peace and religion, his strenuous 
defence of the dignity of the Roman see, his skill in the spoken 
word and equally in the management of affairs, have won 
for him the admiration of all succeeding ages. Moreover, he 
was accustomed in his allocutions and letters to maintain 
with great piety and pious greatness that the mystery of the 
one person and the two natures in Christ could never be 
nee sufficiently. “The Catholic Church lives by this faith, 
and is nourished by it, that in Jesus Christ, neither is the 
humanity believed without the true Divinity, nor the divinity 
without true humanity’ (St Leo the Great, Ep. xxviii, 5. PL. 
liv, 777). 

The Archimandrite Eutyches, however, was not confident 
of the patronage of the Roman pontiff. So he craftily made 
use of his friend Chrysaphius, who was a favoutite of the 
emperor, to persuade Theodosius II to take his part and to 
summon another council at Ephesus under the presidency 
of Dioscorus, bishop of Alexandria. This man, who was both 
a friend to himself and an enemy to Flavian, bishop of Con- 
stantinople, deceived by a similarity of terms, gave it out 
that, like his predecessor Cyril, he was determined to defend 
with all his power that, as there was one person in Christ, 
so after the ‘unification’, there was also one nature in Christ. 
For the sake of peace St Leo the Great sent delegates to the 
council. Among other letters, they brought to the council 
two epistles, one addressed to the synod, and the other con- 
taining a perfect and full developed doctrine in which the 
errors of Eutyches were refuted, addressed to Flavian. 

But at this synod of Ephesus, which St Leo rightly called a 
‘Robbers’ council’, Dioscorus and Eutyches carried off every- 
thing with a high hand. The first places in the council were 
denied to the apostolic delegates ; the letters of the pope 
were not allowed to be read, the votes of the bishops were 
extorted by threats and stratagems ; among others Flavian was 
accused of heresy, deprived of his pastoral ministry and thrown 
into prison, where he died. The rash fury of Dioscorus even 
went to the length of criminally hurling an excommunication 
at the Apostolic See itself. As soon as St Leo learnt from the 
deacon Hilary of the evil deeds of this council, he condemned 
and annulled all the decrees and decisions made by it. His 
grief at these crimes was greatly increased by the frequent 
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appeals to his authority made by the numerous bishops who 
had been deposed. 

Worthy of mention are the lines written by Flavian and by 
Theodoret of Cyrus to the chief pastor of the Church. These 
are Flavian’s words: ‘After the unju’. sentence which it 
pleased Dioscorus to pronounce against me, everything, as 
if by some prearranged pact, turned against me; when I 
appealed to the throne of the prince of the apostles, the 
Apostolic See, and to the holy synod which is under the 
authority of your Holiness, a large number of soldiers sur- 
soudiel me, prevented my taking refuge at the altar, and 
tried to drag me from the church’ (Schwartz. Acta Concil. 
(Ecum. II Vol. II, pars prior, p. 78). Theodoret wrote as 
follows : ‘If Paul, the preacher of truth . . . betook himself 
to the great Peter, much more do we who are weak and 
lowly turn to the Apostolic See, that we may obtain from you 
a remedy for the ulcers of the Church. For it is your part to 
direct us in all things. I await the decision of the Apostolic 
See . . . above all that I may learn whether I ought to accept 
this unjust decision or not: for it is your decision that I 
await’ (Theodoret to Leo the Great, Ep. lii, 1, 5, 6. PL. liv, 
847 and 851, cf. PG. lxxxiii, 1311s and 1315s). 

Leo then urged Theodosius and Pulcheria in many letters 
to wipe out this stain. He proposed that they should remedy 
this sad state of affairs by summoning a council in Italy to 
reverse the decrees made at Ephesus. When the Emperor 
Valentine III, his mother Galla and his wife Eudoxia were 
entering St Peter’s Basilica, he received them accompanied 
by an assembly of bishops, and besought them with sighs and 
tears to do all they could to remedy the evil condition of the 
Church. The emperor wrote to his brother emperor [in the 
East], and the royal ladies joined their entreaties to his. But 
it was all to no purpose. Theodosius was in the hands of evil 
counsellors and did nothing to amend the evil. However, he 
died suddenly ; his sister Pulcheria succeeded him and took 
as her consort on the throne and in marriage one Marcian. 
Both of these persons were distinguished by their renown for 
wisdom and true religion. Then Anatolius, who had been 
illegally raised by Dioscorus to the see of Constantinople, 
accepted the letter which St Leo wrote to Flavian on the 
Incarnation of our Lord. The remains of Flavian were brought 
back to Constantinople with great solemnity. The exiled 
bishops were restored to their sees, and the general hostility 
to the heresy of Eutyches grew so strong that there scarcely 
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seemed to be any further need for a council. To this result 
the invasions of the barbarians, which were jeopardizing the 
safety of the Roman empire, also conttieand. 

Nevertheless, at the emperor’s wish and with the pope’s 
approval, a council was held. Chalcedon was a city of Bithynia 
neat the Thracian Bosphorus, within sight of Constantinople, 
which was situated on the opposite bank. Here, in the vast 
suburban basilica of St Euphemia, virgin and martyr, on the 
8th October, assembled the fathers, who had previously met 
for this purpose in the city of Nicea. They were about 600 
in number, all of the East, except for two exiles from 
Africa. 

The book of the gospels was placed in the middle ; nineteen 
representatives of the emperor and the senate took their 
ae before the altar rails. The rdle of apostolic delegates 

ad been entrusted to the devout Bishops Paschasinus of 
Lilybaeum in Sicily and Lucentius of Ascoli, and to the 
priests Boniface i Basil. To these was added Julian bishop 
of Cos, to, aid them by his diligent labours. The delegates 
of the Roman pontiff took the first places among the bishops ; 
they were named first, they spoke first, they signed the Acts 
first, and by virtue of their delegated authority, they confirmed 
or rejected the decisions of the others. For example, in the case 
of the condemnation of Dioscorus, the delegates ratified it in 
these words : “The holy and blessed archbishop of great and 
ancient Rome, Leo, through us and through this wa synod, 
together with the blessed and praiseworthy Apostle Peter 
who is the rock and foundation of the Orthodox Faith, has 
deprived him (Dioscorus) of all episcopal dignity and removed 
him from every priestly office’ (Mansi. Conc. Ampl. Coll. 
VI, 1047. [Act III] ; Schwartz II, Vol. I, pars. altera p. 29 
[225] [Act IT]}). 

Furthermore, the papal delegates not only exercised the 
authority of presidents, but their right to this honour of 
peerage was recognized by all the fathers of the council, 
as was shown clearly by the letter sent by the synod to St Leo 
‘For you’, they wrote, ‘showed us benevolence in presiding 
over us in the persons of those who held your place, as the 
head over the members’ (synod of Chalcedon to St Leo. Ep. 
xcviii, PL. liv, 951. Mansi vi, 147). 

It is not necessary for us to relate the whole history of the 
synod, but we will touch only on the principal points which 
served to place the truth in full light and to foster the cause of 
religion. Therefore, since it concerns the dignity of the 
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Apostolic See, we must mention canon XXVIII of this 
council, by which the next place of honour after the Roman 
see was granted to Constantinople, as the imperial city. 
Although there was nothing in this against the divine primacy 
of jurisdiction of the see of Peter, which indeed was taken for 
granted, nevertheless, this canon was passed in the absence of 
the papal legates, and they subsequently objected to it. It was 
therefore clandestine, surreptitious and lacking in all force 
of law and, as such, condemned by St Leo in many letters. 
Marcian and Pulcheria accepted this rescissory sentence, and 
even Anatolius wrote to St Leo excusing his blameworthy 
boldness : ‘With regard to the decree laid down by the recent 
synod of Chalcedon on behalf of the see of Constantinople, 
let your Beatitude rest assured that this was not my fault. 
But it was the desire of the reverend clergy of Constantinople 
. .. the validity and confirmation of this action being reserved 
to the authority of your Beatitude’ (Anatolius to St Leo the 
Great. Ep. cxxxii, 4. PL. liv, 1084. Mansi vi, 278s). 

Let us come now to the central point of the whole question, 
i.e. to the solemn definition of the Catholic faith, by which 
the pernicious error of Eutyches was rejected and condemned. 
In the fourth session of the sacred synod the representatives 
of the emperor asked that a new formula of the faith should 
be composed. But the papal legate, Paschasinus, expressed 
the feeling of all when he replied that it was not necessary ; 
the ground, he said. was sufficiently covered by the creeds 
already in use, and the canonical documents approved by the 
Church ; among these the letter of St Leo to Flavin was the 
most important. ‘Thirdly (i.e., after the creeds of Nicea and 
Constantinople and their explanations by St Cyril at the 
council of Ephesus) the writings a by the holy and 
apostolic Leo, pope of the Universal Church, against the 
heresies of Nestorius and Eutyches, have kent shown 
what the true faith is. This holy synod likewise holds and 
follows this same faith’ (Mansi, vii, 10 [Act. IV]). 

It is useful to note here that this very important letter of 
St Leo to Flavian concerning the Incarnation of the Word 
was read in the third session of the council, and hardly had 
the voice of the reader ceased, when there went up a unani- 
mous cry : “This is the faith of the Fathers, this is the faith of 
the Apostles. So we all believe, and so believe all orthodox 
Christians. Let him be anathema who does not believe this. 
Peter has spoken through Leo’ (Schwartz, II, Vol. I, pars 
altera, p. 81 [277] [Act. III] ; Mansi vi, 871. [Act. IT]). 
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After this all unanimously agreed that the document of 
the bishop of Rome fully and perfectly concorded with the 
bishop of Rome fully and perfectly concorded with the creeds 
of Nicea and Constantinople. Nevertheless, in the fifth session 
at the repeated requests of the representatives of the Emperor 
Marcian and the senate, a new definition of the faith was 
worked out by a select committee of the bishops congregated 
from diverse lands in the basilica of St Euphemia. It was 
made up of a prologue, of the creeds of Nicea and Con- 
stantinople (which was promulgated for the first time) and of 
a condemnation of the doctrine of Eutyches. This rule of 
faith was approved by the unanimous consent of the council. 

We think it of importance, Venerable Brethren, to delay 
a little in elucidating this document of the Roman pontiff, 
which was such an outstanding vindication of the Catholic 
faith. Firstly, against the assertion of Eutyches : ‘I confess 
that our Lord was of two natures before their union ; after 
their union I confess that he had only one nature’ (St Leo, 
Ep. xxviii, 6. PL. liv, 777), the holy bishop, not without a 
certain indignation, opposed the following clear statement 
of the luminous truth: ‘I am surprised that this absurd and 
perverse statement should have escaped the severe reprimand 
of those who gave judgement . . . the Only Begotten Son of 
God is impiously described as being of two natures before 
the Incarnation and, equally wickedly to the Word made 
Flesh is attributed only one nature’ (Ibid.). He attacked with 
equal force and directness the opposite errors of Nestorius. 
‘It is because there was only one person in both natures, that 
the Son of God took flesh from the Virgin from whom he 
was born. And again the Son of God is said to have been 
crucified and been buried, because he suffered these things 
in the weakness of his human nature, not in the divinity 
itself, for through the divinity the only Begotten is co- 
eternal and consubstantial with the Father. Wherefore in 
the Creed we all confess “the only Begotten Son of God 
to have been crucified and buried”’ (Ep. xxviii, 5. PL. 
liv, 771; cf. Augustinus, Contra Serm. Arianorum, c, 8. 
PL. xlii, 688). 

In addition to the distinction of natures in Christ, there is 
clearly shown here the distinction of the properties and 
activities, which arise from his double nature, ‘Since the 
properties of each nature remain intact, and they are joined 
together in one person, majesty accepts lowliness, strength 
accepts weakness and the Eternal becomes mortal’ (Ep. 
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xxviii, 3. PL. liv, 763. cf. St Leo, Serm. xxi, 2. PL. liv, 192). 
And again: ‘Bach nature possesses its properties without 
defect’ (Ep. xxviii, 3. PL. liv, 768. cf. Serm. xxiii, 2. PL. 
liv, 201). 

But both sets of properties and activities are attributed to 
the One Person of the Word, because ‘One and the same 
[Person] is .. . truly the Son of God and truly the Son of Man’ 
(Ep. xxviii, 4. PL. liv, 767). Whence ‘In his actions either 
nature with the co-operation of the other performs what is 
proper to it ; thus the Word performs the part of the Word, 
and the humanity the part of the humanity’ (Ibid). In these 
expressions appears the use of what is called the Common 
Application of Terms (Communicatio Idiomatum), which Cyril 
vindicated against Nestorius. It depends on the firm foundation 
that both natures subsist by the One Person of the Word 
begotten before all ages of the Father and born of Mary 
according to the flesh in the course of time. 

This sublime doctrine, which is drawn from the gospels 
and differs in no way from that of the council of Ephesus 
refutes Eutyches as well as Nestorius. The dogmatic definition 
of the council of Chalcedon concords with it absolutely and 
perfectly, for this definition likewise defines two distinct 
natures and one person in Christ in the following clear and 
precise words: “This great and holy cecumenical council 
condemns those who pretend that there were two natures in 
the Lord before the union, and imagine that there was only 
one after the union. Following, therefore, in the traditions of 
the holy Fathers we teach that all with one voice confess 
that the Son [of God] and our Lord Jesus Christ are one and 
the same, and that he is perfect in his divinity, perfect in his 
humanity, true God and true man, made of 7 a rational soul 
and a body, consubstantial with the Father in his divinity, 
consubstantial with us in his humanity, like to us in all things 
except sin, begotten before all ages of the Father in his divinity, 
and the same also in his humanity received from the Virgin 
Mary in recent times for our sake and ‘for our salvation, one 
and the same Christ, the Son, the Lord, the Only Begotten, 
having two natures without confusion, change, division or 
separation ; the distinction between the natures was not 
removed by the union, but the properties of each remain 
inviolate and are joined together in one person. He is not 
sundered or divided into two persons, but is one and the same 
Son and only Begotten God the Word, the Lord, Jesus 
Christ? (Mansi. vii, 114 and 115). 
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If anyone asks how it is that the statements of the council 
of Chalcedon are of such outstanding excellence in their 
clarity and their efficiency in the refutation of error, we reply 
that this arises from the fact that ambiguities had been removed 
and a most exact terminology was used. For in the Chalce- 
donian definition of the faith the same concept underlies the 
terms ‘Person’ (tpdowtrov) and ‘Hypostasis’ (Utré0Taors) ; 
the term ‘Nature’ has a totally different sense, and its meaning 
is never given to the other words. So that the Nestorians and 
Eutychians of old and certain modern writers err when they 
maintain that the council of Chalcedon corrected the decision 
of the council of Ephesus. Rather the one perfected the other, 
so that a synthesis or composition of the main Christological 
doctrine was available in fuller form for the second and third 
cecumenical councils of Constantinople. 

It is indeed sad that the ancient adversaries of the council 
of Chalcedon (also called Monophysites) should have rejected 
this doctrine, so lucid, so coherent and so complete, on the 
strength of certain badly understood expressions of ancient 
writers. While they rejected the absurd teaching of Eutyches 
about the mixture of natures in Christ, they obstinately clung 
to the well-known expression : ‘One Incarnate nature of the 
Word God’. This expression had been used by Cyril of 
Alexandria (who took it from St Athanasius) with a perfectly 
correct meaning, since he used the term ‘nature’ to signify 
‘person’. The Fathers of Chalcedon, therefore, totally removed 
what was ambiguous or liable to cause error in these 
expressions. For they applied the same terms as are used in the 
theology of the Trinity, to the exposition of our Lord’s 
Incarnation. Thus they made ‘nature’ and ‘essence’ (essentia, 
ovoia) the same, and likewise ‘Person’ and ‘Hypostasis’, and 
they treated the lattertwo names as totally different in meaning, 
from the former two. Their approach, on the other hand? 
had made ‘nature’ the equivalent of ‘Person’ not of ‘essence 
(essentia). 

For the reason just given there are to-day some separated 
bodies in Egypt, Ethiopia, Syria, Armenia and elsewhere, 
who go wrong mainly in their use of words in defining the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. This may be demonstrated from 
their liturgical and theological books. 

Moreover, in the twelfth century, a writer of the highest 
repute, among the Armenians, clearly expounded his views 
of this matter in these words : “We speak of Christ as one 
nature, not to imply confusion as does Eutyches, nor diminu- 
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tion, as does Apollinaris, but in the sense of Cyril of Alexandria, 
who, in his book Scholiorum Adversus Nestorium says, ““There 
is one nature of the Incarnate Word as the Fathers taught”. 
And we also teach this according to the tradition of the saints, 
but not according to the opinion of heretics. For they intro- 
duce confusion and change and alterations into the union in 
Christ. We say there is one nature referring to the hypostasis, 
which you also speak of in Christ; and this is correct and . 
granted by us, the equally valid is our own expression : “One 

Nature”. Nor do we refuse to say “two Natures”, provided 
there is no implication of the division maintained by Nestorius, 

but the expression is used against the confusion introduced 
by Eutyches and Apollinaris’ (Nerses iv, 1173 in his Libellum 
Confessionis Fidei to the Emperor Manuel Comnenus (cf. I. 

Capelletti S. Narsetis Claiensis Armenorum Catholici, Opera. I, 
Venice 1836, pp. 182-83). 

If then it is the climax of gladness and the consummation 
of holy joy, when that comes to pass which the Psalmist 
said : ‘Behold how good | and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to live together in unity’ (Ps. 132, 1); if then the glory of 
God combined with the greatest profit for allis Ponape when 
the sheep of Christ are joined together in the fullness of truth 
and the fullness of charity, let those whom with sorrow and 
love we have mentioned above, consider whether it is right 
and expedient that, principally on account of the original 
ambiguity of certain words, they should still hold apart 
from the one Holy Church, founded on sapphires (cf. Is. 
liv, 11), that is to say, on the Prophets and Apostles, on the 
supreme corner stone itself, Christ Jesus (cf. Eph. ii, 20). 

There is another enemy of the faith of Chalcedon, widely 
diffused outside the fold of the Catholic religion. This is an 
opinion for which a rashly and falsely understood sentence 
of St Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians (ii, 7), supplies a basis 
and a shape. This is called the kenotic doctrine, and according 
to it, they imagine that the divinity was taken away from the 
Word in Christ. It is a wicked invention, equally to be con- 
demned with the Docetism opposed to it. It reduces the whole 
mystery of the Incarnation and Redemption to empty and 
bloodless imaginations. ‘With the entire and perfect nature 
of man’—thus grandly St Leo the Great—‘He Who was 
true God was born, complete in his own nature, complete in 
ours’ (Ep. xxviii, 3. PL. liv, 763. Cf. Serm. xxiii, 2. PL. lvi, 201). 

While there is no reason why the humanity of Christ 
should not be studied more deeply also from a psychological 
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point of view, there are, nevertheless, some who, in their 
arduous pursuit, desert the ancient teachings more than is 
right, and make an erroneous use of the authority of the 
definition of Chalcedon to support their new ideas. 

These emphasize the state and condition of Christ’s human 
nature to such an extent as to make it seem, at least psycho- 
logically, something existing in its own right (suljectum 
quoddam sui juris), and not as subsisting in the Word itself. 
But the council of Chalcedon in full accord with that of 
Ephesus, clearly asserts that both natures are united in ‘One 
Person and subsistence’, and rules out the placing of two 
individuals in Christ, as if some one man, eonancale autonom- 
ous in himself, had been taken up and placed by the side of 
the Word. St Leo not only adheres to this opinion (i.e. that 
of Chalcedon), but he also indicates the source whence he 
derives his sound doctrine. ‘Whatever’, he says, ‘we have 
written has manifestly clearly been taken from the doctrine 
of the Apostles and of the Gospels’ (Ep. clii. PL. liv, 1123). 

It is indeed the truth that from the earliest times and in 
the most ancient writings, sermons and liturgical prayers, 
the Church openly and without qualification professes that 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the only Begotten Son of the Eternal 
Father, was born on earth, suffered, was nailed to the cross, 
rose from the sepulchre and ascended into heaven. And, 
further, the words of sacred Scripture give to the one Christ, 
the Son of God, human attributes, and to the same [Christ] 
the Son of Man, divine attributes. 

Thus St John the Evangelist declares : “The Word was made 
flesh’ (John i, 14). St Paul writes of him: ‘When he was in 
the form of God... he humbled himself and became obedient 
even unto death’ (Phil. ii, 6-8); or again: ‘But when the 
fullness of time was come, God sent his Son, made from a 
woman’ (Gal. iv, 4), and our Divine Redeemer himself 
puts the matter beyond doubt when he says: ‘I and the 
Father are One’ (John x, 30) ; and again, ‘I went out from the 
Father and I came into the world’ (John xvi, 28). The divine 
origin of our Redeemer is also manifest from this passage 
of the Gospel : ‘I came down from heaven, not that I should 
do my own will, but the will of him that sent me’ (John vi, 
38). And again : ‘He who descended, this is he who ascended 
above all the heavens’ (Eph. iv, 10). St Thomas Aquinas 
explains this last sentence thus : ‘He who descended, this is 
the same as he who ascended. By these words is signified the 
unity of the person of God and man. For the Son of God 
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came down by taking human nature, but the Son of Man 
ascended according to his human nature to the sublimity of 
eternal life. And so he is the same Son of God who came down 
and Son of Man who went up’ (St Thomas, Comm. in Ep. 
ad Eph. c iv. lect. iii circa finem). 

This same doctrine was set forth by our predecessor Leo 
the Great in these words: ‘What principally contributed to 
the justification of mankind was that the only Begotten Son of 
God deigned to become the Son of Man, so that being God 
dyoova1o0s to the Father, that is of the same substance, the 
same [person] should exist as true man consubstantial with 
his mother in the flesh ; we rejoice over both these things, 
since only by both are we saved ; we admit no division of the 
visible from the invisible, the corporeal from the incorporeal, 
the passible from the impassible, the palpable from the im- 
palpable, the form of the servant from the form of God. For 
although he remains the one from eternity, he began to be 
the other in time ; these two have met in unity and can have 
neither separation nor end’ (St Leo. Serm. 30, 6. PL. liv, 
2338). es 

Only, therefore, if we adhere to the holy inviolate faith, 
that there is one Person in Christ, that of the Word, in which 
two natures entirely distinct from each other, the divine and 
the human, distinct also in their properties and activities, 
converge—only if we adhere to this doctrine does the magni- 
ficence and the fatherly mercy of our ineffable redemption 
shine forth. 

O height of the mercy and justice of God, who came to the 
rescue of guilty creatures and made them sons unto Himself ! 
How the heavens bent down towards us, the wintry frosts 
vanished, the flowers appeared in our land, and we became 
new men, a new creation, a new structure, a holy people, a 
heavenly offspring. Truly the Word suffered in his fesh and 
shed his blood on the cross and paid for us sinners to the 
Eternal Father the superabounding price of our satisfaction. 
Hence it is that the certain hope of salvation sheds its light 
on those who in genuine faith and ardent charity adhere to 
him, and with the help of the graces that flow from him, 
produce the fruits of justice. 

The very recalling of the memory of these distinguished 
and glorious events in the history of the Church naturally 
leads us to turn our thoughts to the Orientals with a yet 
more loving warmth of paternal affection. For the cecumenical 
council of Chalcedon is a monument of their outstanding 


Cc 
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glory, and one which, without doubt, will live throughout 
the ages. For in this council under the leadership of the 
Apostolic See, an assembly of 600 Oriental bishops vigilantly 
defended and wonderfully expounded against the rashness of 
the innovator, the doctrine of the unity of Christ, in whose 
person meet without confusion two distinct natures, the 
divine and the human. But alas! for long centuries many of 
those who dwell in the East have unhappily fallen away 
from the unity of the Mystical Body of Christ, of which the 
hypostatic union is the most luminous prototype. Would it 
not be holy, salutary and in accordance with the will of God 
that at last all these should return to the one sheepfold of 
Christ ? 

For our part we desire that they should always bear in mind 
that Our thoughts are thoughts of peace and not of affliction 
(cf. Jer. xxix, 11). It is oat known, moreover, that we have 
demonstrated this by our actions. If, under the pressure 
we boast of this, then we boast in the Lord, who is the giver 
of every goodwill. For we have followed in the path of our 
predecessors and worked diligently to facilitate the return of 
the Oriental peoples to the Catholic Church. We have guarded 
their legitimate rites. We have promoted the study of their 
affairs. We have promulgated beneficent laws for them. We 
have shown deep solicitude in our dealings with the sacred 
council of the Roman curia for oriental affairs. We have 
bestowed the Roman purple on the patriarch of the Armenians. 

When the recent war was waging and producing its fruits 
of famine, want and disease, we made no distinction between 
them and those who are accustomed to call us Father, but 
sought everywhere to relieve the increasing misery; we 
strove to help widows, children, old people and the sick. We 
would have hive happier truly had our means been equal to 
our desires! Let those then who, through the calamities of 
time, have been cut off, not be slow to pay due respect to 
this divinely erected and unbroken rock, this Apostolic 
See for whom to rule is to serve. Let them bear in mind and 
imitate Flavian, that second John Chrysostom, in his sufferings 
for justice ; and the fathers of Chalcedon, those most worthy 
members of the Mystical Body of Christ ; and Marcian, that 
strong, gentle and wise ruler ; and Pulcheria, that resplendent 
lily of inviolate royal beauty. From such a return to the unity 
of the Church we foresee that there would flow a rich fountain 


of blessings unto the common good of the whole Christian 
world. 
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Truly we are aware of the accumulation of prejudice that 
tenaciously prevents the happy fulfilment of the prayer offered 
by Christ at the Last Supper to his Eternal Father for the 
followers of the Gospel : ‘That they may be one’ (John xvii, 
21). But we know also that such is the strength of prayer, when 
those who pray are joined together in a common iecoen, a 
strong faith, and a clear conscience, that it can lift up a mountain 
and cast it headlong into the sea (cf. Mark ii, 23). We desire 
then and we wish that all those who have at heart an earnest 
invitation to Christian unity—and surely no one who belongs 
to Christ would belittle the importance of this matter—should 
pour forth their united prayers and supplications to God, 
from whom comes all unity, order and beauty, that the 

raiseworthy desires of every right-thinking person may soon 
be brought to fulfilment. Let research be made without 
jealousy or anger to straighten out the = by which this 
good may be reached ; let us bear in mind that to-day we are 
accustomed to retrace and weigh the events of bygone ages 
more calmly than in the past. 

Furthermore, there is another reason which demands the 
immediate coalition of all ranks under the single sign of the 
cross in order to oppose the turbulent attacks of the infernal 
enemy. Who is not horror struck at the ferocity and hatred 
with which the enemies of God, in many parts of the world, 
threaten to eradicate and wipe out everything divine and 
Christian ? All those who are signed with the sacred character 
of baptism and are deputed by their state to fight the good 
fight of Christ, cannot remain disunited and dispersed against 
the confederated ranks of their enemies. 

The chains, the agonies, the tortures, the groans, the blood 
of the innumerable multitude of persons, known and unknown, 
who recently and even to-day, have suffered and still suffer 
on account of their courage and constancy in the profession 
of their faith, cry out to all with louder and louder voice as 
the days go by, to embrace the unity of the Church. 

Our hope for the return of these brothers and sons separated 
from the Apostolic See is made stronger by this harsh cruci- 
fixion and these bloody martyrdoms of so many other brothers 
and sons. Let no one neglect or impede the saving work of 
God. To the blessings and joys of this return we exhort and 
urge all those who follow the erroneous doctrines of the 
Nestorians and the Monophysites. Let them be sure that we 
should think it the brightest gem in the crown of our apostolate 
if the opportunity were given us of treating with honour 
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and charity those who are the more dear to us because the 
long period of their withdrawal has excited in us the greater 
desire [for their return]. 

This is our final wish, venerable brethren, that when 
through your diligence the memory of the sacred council of 
Chalcedon is celebrated, all should be urged to adhere with 
a most firm faith to Christ our Redeemer and our King. Let 
no one be deceived by the fallacies of human philosophy or 
led astray by the quibbles of human speech ; let no one corrupt 
by perverse innovation or weaken by doubt the dogma con- 
firmed at Chalcedon, namely, that there are in Christ two true 
and perfect natures, the divine and the human, not confused 
one with another, but joined together and subsisting in the 
one person of the Word. Let all then be joined in a close bond 
with the author of our salvation, who is ‘the way of holy 
life, the truth of divine doctrine, and the life of eternal 
happiness’ (St Leo Serm. Ixxii, 1. PL. liv, 390). Let all love 
our restored nature in him, let them cultivate the liberty 
bought by him ; let them cast out the folly of the aged world ; 
let them turn with joy to the wisdom that is ignorant of old 
age, the wisdom of spiritual infancy. 

May God Who is One in Three, whose nature is goodness, 
whose will is power, receive these burning desires, through 
the intercession of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God, 
the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and Euphemia the Virgin 
Martyr, who triumphed at Chalcedon. Do you, venerable 
bretbren, add your prayers to ours for this cause, and see that 
what we have written to you is made known as widely as 
possible. an you now our thanks for this, to you and to all 
— and to all Christ’s faithful, whose spiritual advancement 
ies in your care, lovingly we bestow the apostolic blessing. 
May it enable you to take with —_— readiness Christ’s 
yoke upon you, a yoke that is neither heavy nor harsh, and 
may you become more and more like to him in humility, of 
whose glory you hope to be sharers. 

Given at St Peter’s Basilica, Rome, on the 8th September, 
the feast of the birthday of the Virgin Mary, in the year 1951, 
the thirteenth of our pontificate. 

Pore Pius XII. 





RITES AND CEREMONIES OF THE 
COPTIC CHURCH 


Part V 
(Continued from E.C.Q., Spring 1951.) 


HE present article contains a description and a 
synopsis of the following services: (a) the Burial 
of the Dead, (b) the Sanctification of the Waters 
on the Feast of the Epiphany, (c) the Foot-washing 
on Maundy Thursday and on the Feast of the Apostles SS. 
Peter and Paul. To these there has been added a list of the 
Fasts and the principal Feasts observed by the Coptic Church. 
The Burial Service is, moreover, accompanied by a 
description of the customs in practice with regard to the 
preparation of the corpse for burial, the funeral procession 
to the church and cemetery, and the mode of interment of 
the dead in vaults. 
Sétér, O. H. E. Hapyji-BurMEsTER. 
Alexandria. 


Feast of the Translation of St John the Divine 26th September, 195 


[(a) alone is given in this issue the rest will follow in the 
next number.—Eprror.] 


THE BURIAL OF THE DEAD 
PRELIMINARY RITES 


As soon as the person has expired, his eyes and mouth are 
closed, and this is effected by pulling sharply on the fingers 
and, if necessary, the toes. The body is then washed and clothed 
in a new garment. If the deceased is an ecclesiastic, he is 
clothed in the vestments appertaining to his rank. The body 
is then placed in a coffin with the hands crossed over the 
breast, and four candles are lit about the coffin. If the deceased 
is an ecclesiastic, then the Psalter and Hymnology are read 
over his body while it lies in the house. Owing to the climatic 
conditions prevalent in Egypt, burial of the dead normally 
takes place within twenty-four hours from the time of death. 

On arriving at the house of the deceased, the priest puts 
on a epitrachelion' of black or dark blue colour, and then 
recites the Prayer of Thanksgiving.? While the body is being 
carried out tothe hearse, the choit of deacons sings : ‘Remember 


1 For a description of the epitrachelion, cf. E.C.Q., Vol. VII, p. 389. 
®Cf. E.C.Q., Vol. VII, p. 392. 
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me, my Lord, when Thou comest into Thy Kingdom, etc.’ 
and the Trisagion.2 The funeral procession is then formed. 
Its size and magnificence naturally depend on the rank and 
the position of the deceased. The order of the procession is 
as follows: Musical band (if any), bearers of wreaths of 
flowers (generally artificial), members of guilds (if the deceased 
had been a member of a guild), the Cross borne by a deacon, 
the deacons (who also form the choir) walking in two rows in 
single file, the priests, the bishop (if he is present) walking in 
their midst, the bearers of the Carpets of Mercy (Bis4t ar- 
Rahmat),® one, two or three in number, the hearse, and the 
mourners who walk behind it. As the procession nears the 
church, the choir sings again “Remember me, my Lord, etc.’, 
and on arrival at the church the coffin is borne within followed 
by the clergy and the mourners. The coffin is placed on a bier 
in the centre of the church, and four candles are lit about it. 
Meanwhile, the choir repeats again ‘Remember me, my 
Lord, etc.’ 


For Mare Aputrs® 


The Prayer of Thanksgiving® and the Prayer of Incense? 
are said, and the priest offers incense. Then the Glory be to 
the Father, etc.8 the Lord’s Prayer® and Psalm 50 are said.!° 
There are now recited the following sections from the Psalms; 
and each section is followed by ‘Alleluia’: Ps. 138, 7-10, 


1Cf. The Book of the Three Anaphorae, Cairo, 1936, p. 761. 

*Cf. E.C.Q., Vol. VII, p. 397. 

3 These Carpets of Mercy measure 2 or 24 x 14 metres, are white in 
colour for children, but black, violet or brown for adults, and have a cross 
embroidered in gold thread in the centre. These carpets are borne in the 
funeral procession by the most distinguished members among the mourners. 
Each bearer wears a stole, 10 centimetres broad, which is passed over the 
right shoulder and fastened at the left side. Each corner of the carpet is 
held by a bearer, but if there are six bearers, then two of them hold the 
sides of the carpet. The carpets are not carried further than to the church. 

4 The hearse (in towns) is a large, high carriage magnificently decorated 
‘ with a gilded cross and gilded angels and garlands: It is drawn by two, 
four or six horses which are apparelled. The hearse is often accompanied 
by runners. 

5 There are special forms of the Burial Service for male and female 
adults, for male and female children, and for ecclesiastics according to 
their rank. 

®° Cf. E.C.Q., Vol. VII, p. 392. 

7 Cf. E.C.Q., Vol. VII, p. 392. 

8 All words and phrases printed in italics indicate that these are in 
Greek and not in Coptic in the text of the liturgical books. 

® Cf. E.C.Q., Vol. VII, p. 396. 

10 All the Burial Services have this beginning. 

11 The various sections of the Psalms are always followed by an ‘Alleluia’ 
in the Burial Services. 
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Ps. 118, 175-6; Ps. 113, 24-6; Ps. 114, 1-9. Then the priest 
says: “Bless me. Behold, repentance. Forgive me, my fathers 
and my brethren. Pray for me.’ The choir sings ‘Glory be to the 
Father, etc.’ After this the priest says the Prayer of Incense 
of Paul to the Father! and offers incense, and the Epistle, 
I Corinthians, xv, 1-23* is read. Then there is said the 
Trisagion? and the Prayer of the Gospel® and the Psalm 
Versicle, Ps. 64, 5*, 6*, and after this there is read the Gospel, 
John v, 19-29. Then the priest says the Three Great Prayers, 
namely, the Prayer for Peace, for the Patriarch and the 
Congregations* and the Creed.5 Then he says the prayer: 
‘ Again, also, let us pray to God A/mighty, etc.’* and the prayer : 
‘God the Eternal, Who knowest the things which are hidden 
before they exist, etc.’ in which the following clauses should 
be noted : ‘Receive, our Lord, a holy deposit which is the soul 
of Thy servant N., and keep it in rest until the resurrection and 
the appearing of Thy Christ, in the bosom of our holy fathers 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, the place whence sorrow, grief 
and sighing have fled. And if he have committed any sin 
against Thee as man, forgive him and pardon him ; let all his 
punishments pass away, for Thou didst not fashion man unto 
destruction, but unto life, and give rest unto him in that 
place.’ Then the people say the Lord’s Prayer,’ and the priest 
says the Prayers of Absolution to the Son,® and there shall be 
said ‘Kyrie eleison’ forty-one times and then the following 
prayer which, on account of its eschatological interest, is 
given in full : ‘Master, Lord God the A/mighty, Father of our 
Lord and our God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, we pray and 
beseech Thy goodness, Lover of men, on behalf of Thy servant 
N. who hath gone forth from the body, that Thou mayest 
send unto him an angel of mercy, an angel of righteousness, an 
angel of ry that they may bring him in unto Thee without 
fear. All his impieties of tongue, all his sransgressions, forgive 
him. Let the guardians of the door, the fearful speakers® 


1 Cf. E.C.Q., Vol. VIII, p. 9. 

2 Cf. E.C.Q., Vol. VII, p. 397. 

* Cf. E.C.Q., Vol. VII, p. 394. 

*Cf. E.C.Q., Vol. VII, p. 395. 

5 Cf. E.C.Q., Vol. VII, p. 398. 

® Cf. E.C.Q., Vol. VII, p. 393, Prayer for the Faithful Departed. Text 
given in the Book of the Three Anaphorae, Cairo, 1936, pp. 25-31. 

7Cf. E.C.Q., Vol. VII, p. 396. 

§ Cf. E.C.Q., Vol. VII, p. 395, ‘Yea, Lord, the Lord Who hath given us 
power, etc.’ and ‘Thou, Lord, Who hast bowed the heavens, etc.’ 

®Cf. my article ‘Egyptian Mythology in the Coptic Apocrypha’ in 
Orientalia Vol. VII, fasc. 4, Rome, 1938, p. 364. 
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flee from before him. Let the counsel of the Adversary be 
destroyed. Let the wrath of the dragon be in vain. Let the 
mouths of the lions be shut. Let the evil spirits be dispersed. 
Let the Gehenna of fire be quenched. Let the sleepless worm 
be still. Let the changing ee be enlightened. Let the 
angels of light walk before him. Let the ga¢e of righteousness 
be opened unto him. Let him become a partner in the choir 
of the heavenly ones. Bring him into the paradise of delight. 
Feed him from the tree of life. Cause him to recline in the 
bosom of our forefathers Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, in Thy 
Kingdom. We also entreat of him in this place that he also 
may remember us before Thee, through the grace and the 
compassion and the love of man of Thine On/y-begotten Son 
our Lord and our God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, through 
Whom, etc.”! Then the priest shall say the Prayer of Absolution 
to the Son? and the Blessing. The mourners now give the 
last kiss to the deceased. 

The coffin is now closed, and is borne out of the church 
and placed in the hearse. The order of the funeral procession 
to the cemetery is as follows: hearse, carriages with the 
priests, carriages with the mourners. At the cemetery the 
coffin is placed in a vault, while the choir sings : ‘Remember 
me, my Lord, etc.” The Lord’s Prayer is now said by the 
priest and those present, and then the priest shakes hands 
with the mourners and offers to them his condolence. 

Interment among the Copts is always in vaults. The coffin 
is never placed in a grave which is subsequently filled in 
with earth. In cities and large towns the cemeteries contain 
private and public vaults which are constructed beneath 
the ground, and the entrance to these vaults is closed by a 
large stone. In the public vaults there are shelves built round 
the sides, and the coffins are placed on these shelves, where 
they remain until they fall into decay. When this happens, 
the bones are collected and placed in the ground el the 
vault, and the place formerly occupied by the coffin is then 
free for further interments. There is usually a cavity in the 
centre of the floor of the vault into which the bones are 
placed. In villages, a single grave is often dug, and unless 
it be a private grave, it is used for further interments. Each 

1 According to the rubrics this prayer should be said over the grave, 
but, in actual practice, it is said in the church. 

%4.e. the prayer ‘Master, Lord Jesus Christ, etc.’ cf. E.C.Q., Vol. VII, 
p. 396. 


* The form of the Blessing varies according to the seasons of the year, 
cf. The Book of the Three Anaphorae, Cairo, 1936, pp. 87-95. 
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coffin is covered by boards of wood, and other coffins are 
placed above it, as occasion requires. Sometimes, the central 
part of the grave is not used, and shelves are excavated on 
either side to receive the coffins. It is, however, never filled 
in with earth. When only bones remain in such a grave, these 
are collected and then buried in the ground at the bottom of 
the grave which is then used for subsequent interments. 


For MALE CHILDREN! 


The opening part of this service is the same as that used 
in the service for Male Adults up to and including Psalm 50. 
Then there are recited the following sections from the Psalms, 
each with its ‘Alleluia’: Ps. 26, 9*-10, 13; Ps. 64, 5—6*; 
Ps. 34, 23; Ps. 114, 4*-6; Ps. 17, 7*, 20*. Then the priest 
says: “Bless me, etc.’,? and after this, the Prayer of Incense 
of Paul to the Father,’ and he offers incense, and the Epistle, 
I Thessalonians iv, 13-18 is read. Then there is said the 
Trisagion and the Prayer of the Gospel and the Psalm Versicle, 
Ps. 26, 10; Ps. 114, 6, and after this there is read the Gospel, 
Luke vii, 11-16. Then the priest says the Three Great Prayers‘ 
and the Creed, and after this, the prayer : “Again, also, let us 
pray to God Almighty, etc.’"> Then he says the following 
prayer : “Our True God and Word of the Father A/mighty, etc.’ 
in which may be noted the clauses ‘that Thou mayest receive 
this sinless deposit of Thy child N. who hath not finished his 
life, nor hath enjoyed good things, nor hath received, nor given ; 
but [hath lived] on milk without guile and in unfading beauty 
and in untarnished virginity, yet we pray Thee, give rest to 
him and have compassion on his childhood’ and ‘count 
Thy servant N. among the number of the children who 
have gone before him, those who are gathered in the places 
of rest in Thy Kingdom, who are one hundred and forty 
and four thousand.’ After this, the people shall say the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the priest shall say the Prayers of Absolution 
to the Son, and Kyrie eleison shall be said forty-one times. 
Then the priest shall say the prayer: ‘Master, Lord God 
the Almighty, etc.’? and after this, the Prayer of Absolution 
to the Son and the Blessing. 


1 This includes youths up to eighteen years of age or so. 

2 Cf. page 247. * Cf. page 247. *Cf. page 247. 

5 Cf. page 247. From this point onwards references will not be given for 
prayers which occur also in the Burial Service for Male Adults. 

* Apoc. xiv, I. 7Cf. page 247. 


D 
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For Aputt WoMEN 

The opening part of this service is the same as that used 
im the service for Male Adults up to and including Psalm 50. 
Then there are recited the following sections from the Psalms, 
each with its Alleluia’ : Ps. 102, 1-4; Ps. 113, 24-6; Ps. 118, 
81, 109, 132*, 133*, 175. Then the priest says : Bless me, etc.’ 
and after this, the Prayer of Incense of Paul to the Father, 
and he offers incense, and the Epistle, I Corinthians xv, 39-49 
is read. Then there is said the Trisagion and the Prayer of the 
Gospel and the Psalm Versicle, Ps. 144, 7, 4*, 5*; ‘and after 
this there is read the Gospel, Matt. xxvi, 6-13. Then the 
priest says the Three Great Prayers and the Creed, and after 
this, the prayer : ‘Again, also, let us pray to God Almighty, etc.’ 
Then he says the following prayer: ‘Truly, the multitude of 
Thine abundant mercies is fulfilled, and Thy word hath not 
failed, etc.’ in which may be noted the clauses: ‘This rib 
which was taken from man and was the first to cause frans- 
gression to our race, but her iniquities were finally forgiven 
her through Thine Ox/y-begotten Son Who dwelt in the womb 
of a Virgin Mother and loosed the curse of condemnation, 
and caused nature to be renewed again. But we bend our faces 
for Thy servant N. who hath left the body and returned to 
the earth her proper place, and whose spirit is with Thee... 
Have mercy upon her and give rest to her ; pardon her, forgive 
her the multitude of her numerous sins and pass them by, 
for Thou didst not create man unto that which is evil, but 
unto that which is good. Furthermore, she is now before the 
Judgment Seat of Thy Christ ; let rest and refreshment and 
repose and gladness be unto her.’ Then the people shall say 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the priest shall say the Prayers of 
Absolution to the Son, and Kyrie eleison shall be said forty-one 
times. Then the priest shall say the prayer : ‘Master, Lord God 
the Almighty, etc.’ and after this, the Prayer of Absolution to 
the Son and the Blessing. 


For FEMALE CHILDREN! 


The opening part of this service is the same as that used 
in the service for Male Adults up to and including Psalm 50. 
Then there are recited the following sections from the Psalms, 
each with its ‘Alleluia’: Ps. 33, 12, 11, 6; Ps. 61, 2-3*; 
Ps. 70, 5*-6; Ps. 88, 48-9* ; Ps. 118, 73-6*. Then the priest 
says: ‘Bless me, etc.’ and after this, the Prayer of Incense 


1 This service is used for unmarried women of any age. 
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of Paul to the Father, and he offers incense, and the Epistle, 
I Corinthians xv, 50-8 is read. Then there ’ shall be said the 
Trisagion a and the Prayer of the Gospel and the Psalm Versicle, 
Ps. 38, 13*, 14, and after this there is read the Gospel, Matt. 
ix, 18-25. Then the priest says the Three Great Prayers and 
the Creed, and after this, the prayer : “Again, also, let us pray 
to God Almighty, etc.’ Then he says the following prayer : 
‘Our Beneficent Saviour and Good Lover of men, etc.” in which 
may be noted these clauses “We beseech Thee, Lover of men 
and Lover of His! creation, for this Thine handmaiden, the 
young virgin, the child of N., who has left the body, even as 
all her fathers, and hath come to Thee, the True God. May 
her entering in unto Thee be bright like an unquenchable 
lamp. Number her with her fellow-virgins who have gone 
before her to Thy spacious supper, in the unspeakable joy of 
those who have pleased Thee. And raise her up again according 
to Thy true and unfeigned promise in the resurrection of the just, 
that she may receive a share and a /ot in the Kingdom of Thy 
Christ.’ Then the people shall say the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the priest shall say the Prayers of Absolution to the Son, and 
Kyrie eleison shall be said forty-one times. Then the priest 
shall say the prayer: ‘Master, Lord God the A/mighty, etc. 

and after this, the Prayer of ‘Absolution to the Son and the 
Blessing. 


For WOMEN WHO DIE IN CHILD-BIRTH 


The opening part of this service is the same as that used in 
the service for Male Adults up to and including Psalm 50. 
Then shall be read the Lesson, Isaiah xxvi, 9*-20, and after 
this, the priest shall say less me, etc.’ and the Prayer of 
Incense of Paul to the F ‘ather, and he shall offer incense. Then 
the Epistle, Romans v, 1-15 shall be read. After this, there 
shall be said the Trisagion and the Prayer of the Gospel and 
the Psalm Versicle, Ps. 77, 38*, 39, and then the Gospel, 
John xvi, 20~3* shall be read. After this, the priest shall say 
the Three Great Prayers and the Creed, and the prayer : 

‘ Again, also, let us pray to God A/mighty, etc.’ Then he shall 
say the prayer: “Truly, the multitude of Thine abundant 
mercies is fulfilled, and Thy word hath not failed, etc.’ 
After this, the people shall say the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
priest shall say the Prayers of Absolution to the Son. Kyrie 


14.e. the Father's. 
2 Cf. page 250. 
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éleison shall be said forty-one times, and then the priest shall 
say the prayer : ‘Master, Lord God the A/mighty, etc.’ and the 
Prayer of Absolution to the Son and the Blessing. 


THe Lirrte! MourNING FOR PATRIARCHS, METROPOLITANS 
AND BISHOPS 


The opening part of this service is the same as that used in 
the service for Male Adults up to and including Psalm 50. 
Then there are recited the following sections from the Psalms, 
each with its ‘Alleluia’: Ps. 117, 1-5 ; Ps. 118, 33-7, 39-40; 
Ps. 138, 11-13. Then the officiant shall say : ‘Bless me, etc.’ 
and after this, the Prayer of Incense of Paul to the Father, 
and he shall offer incense. Then shall be read the Epistle, 
Hebrews xiii, 7-21. After this, there shall be recited the 
Trisagion, and the Prayer of the Gospel shall be said. Then 
the Psalm Versicle, Ps. 70, 5-6; Ps. 90, 1-2, and the Gospel, 
Luke xxii, 24-30. Then the officiant shall say the Three Great 
Prayers and the Creed, and after this, the prayer : “Again, also, 
let us pray to God Almighty, etc.’ Then shall be said the 
prayer: ‘Master, Lord Jesus Christ, Maker of all creation, 
etc.” in which the following clauses may be noted: ‘We 
beseech and pray Thee, Lover of men and our Benefactor, 
teceive to Thyself in peace a sound charge, even the blessed 
soul of our beloved father the Patriarch (or Metropolitan or 
Bishop), Abba N. who hath come to Thee, the Living God. 
Surely, he is Thy steward who was set over Thy Holy Charch, 
and the book of his stewardship is with him. Give to him a 
heavenly reward and a good rank that he may be a companion 
with those who went before him, who were teaching shepherds, 
who rightly divided the word of truth, who illuminated Thy 
Church with the ¢rue light of Thy veritable knowledge, those 
whom Thou didst guide into the haven of eternal life which 
shall be through the ages.’ Then the people shall say the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the officiant shall say the Prayers of Absolution to 
the Son, and Kyrie eleison shall be said forty-one times. Then 
the officiant shall say this prayer? : ‘Be mindful, Lord of Thy 
servant Abba N., the Patriarch (or Metropolitan or Bishop), 
according as he served at Thy holy a/ar in purity and truth 
and righteousness of heart. And give rest to his sow/ in the 
regions of life, in unchanging gladness, in the Foy of the 
lot of the Saints in ineffable joy which is full of glory, in the 


17.e. Shortened. 
2 The rubrics state that this prayer should be said over the grave, 
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Church of the first-born which is in the heavens,' through 
Christ Jesus our Lord, Who art blessed with Him and the 
Holy Spirit for ever. Amen.’ After this the officiant shall say 
the prayer ‘Master, Lord God the A/mighty, etc.’ and the 
Prayer of Absolution to the Son and the Blessing. 


For HEGOUMENOI AND PRIESTS 

The opening part of this service is the same as that used in 
the service for Male Adults up to and including Psalm 50. 
Then there are recited the following sections from the Psalms, 
each with its ‘Alleluia’: Ps. 134, 1-5 ; Ps. 107, 31-2, 41*—3 ; 
Ps. 118, 25-30. Then the priest shall say : ‘Bless me, etc.’ and 
after this, the Prayer of Incense of Paul to the Father, and he 
shall offer incense. Then shall be read the Epistle, I] Corinthians 
iv, 10-v, 1. After this, there shall be recited the Trisagion, 
and the Prayer of the Gospel shall be said. Then the Psalm 
Versicle, Ps. 64, 5-6*, and the Gospel, Matt. xxv, 14-23. 
Then the priest shall say the Three Great Prayers and the 
Creed, and after this, the prayer: “Again, also, let us pray to 
God Almighty, etc.’ Then the priest shall say the osm 
‘Like as Thy works are great, Lord, etc.’ in which the followin 
clauses may be noted: ‘We presume to beseech Thee for all 
our holy fathers who have fallen asleep, and for the holy 
remembrance of Thy servant N. who, has departed from the 
body and cometh unto Thee, the God of all, and has returned 
to the earth from which he has been taken ; a holy and blessed 
charge is his soul. May repose and gladness and refreshment be 
unto him. May there be a good rank to it? in the sabernacles 
of Thine elect. May he be a companion with all those who have 
gone before him, in the portion and Jot of the Saints who have 
attained to it in the Churches of the first-born,’ in the order of 
the priesthood.’ Then the people shall say the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the priest shall say the Prayers of Absolution to the Son, 
and Kyrie eleison shall be said forty-one times. After this, the 
priest shall say the prayer: ‘Master, Lord God the Almighty, 
etc.’ and the Prayer of Absolution to the Son and the Blessing. 


For DEACONS 
The opening part of this service is the same as that used in 
the service for Male Adults up to and including Psalm 50. 
Then there are recited the following sections from the Psalms, 
1 Cf. Hebr. xii, 23. 


27.e. the soul of the deceased. 
*Cf. Hebr. xii, 23. 
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each with its ‘Alleluia’: Ps. 65, 16-20; Ps. 118, 105-12; 
Ps. 134, 13-14, 19-21. Then the priest shall say : ‘Bless me, 
etc.’ and after this, the Prayer of Incense of Paul to the Father, 
and he shall offer incense. Then shall be read the Epistle, 
I Corinthians xv, 23*-38. After this, there shall be recited the 
Trisagion, and the Prayer of the Gospel shall be said. Then 
the Psalm Versicle, Ps. 19, 2-3, and Ps. 138, 14—-15*, and the 
Gospel, John xii, 20-6. Then the priest shall say the Three 
Great Prayers and the Creed, and after this, the prayer: 
‘Again, also let us pray to God A/mighty, etc.’ Then the priest 
shall say the prayer: ‘Again, also, let us pray to God the 
Almighty, Father of our Lord, etc.’ in which the following 
clauses may be noted : ‘Wherefore, we beseech and we pray 
Thee, Lover of men, on behalf of Thy servant N., the deacon, 
who hath fled to Thee and hath become incorporeal and a 
stranger to the wor/d. Receive his sou/ in purity and in truth. 
Even as he was a minister at Thine a/far upon earth, let him 
be a minister at Thy heavenly a/tar, in the place in which 
there is neither spot or stain, that he may delight in Thy 
holy and blessed will.’ Then the people say the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the priest shall say the Prayers of Absolution to the Son, 
and Kyrie eleison shall be said forty-one times. After this, the 
priest shall say the prayer : ‘Master, Lord God the Almighty, 
etc.’ and the Prayer of Absolution to the Son and the Blessing. 


For Monks 


The opening part of this service is the same as that used in 
the service for Male Adults up to and including Psalm 50. 
‘Then there are recited the following sections from the Psalms, 
each with its ‘Alleluia’ : Ps. 335 12- 16; Ps. 118, 121-8; Ps. 54, 
5—9*. Then the priest shall say ‘Bless me, etc’, and after this, 
the Prayer of Incense of Paul to the Father, and he shall offer 
incense. Then shall be read the Epistle, Romans Vili, 2—11.! 
After this there shall be recited the Trisagion, and the Prayer 
of the Gospel shall be said. Then the Psalm Versicle, Ps. 6, 
9-11 and Ps. 54, 8-9*, and the Gospel, Luke xx, 27-38.? 
Then the priest shall say the Three Great Prayers and the 
Creed, and after this, the prayer : “Again, also, let us pray to 
God Almighty, etc.’ Then. the priest shall say the prayer: 
‘God without beginning and without end, etc.’ in which may 
be noted the clauses ‘Remember, also, Lord, all our fathers 

1 Another Epistle is also given, namely, II Cor. iv, 10—v, 6* which is also 
that appointed for the burial of priests. 

# Another Gospel is also given, namely, John xvii, I-12*. 
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in Thy mercy, and our brethren who have already fallen 
asleep in the Faith, especially, Lord, Thy conventual and 
ministering servant and monk N. who hath departed from the 
body after the manner of all men, and hath gone unto Thee, 
Lord God of the living. Remember, Lord, his afflictions and 
his semptations which he endured and the snare of passion ; 
despise them not, for there is nothing unrewarded with Thee.’ 
Then the people say the Lord’s Prayer, and the priest shall 
say the Prayers of Absolution to the Son, and Kyrie eleison 
shall be said forty-one times. After this, the priest shall say 
the prayer: ‘Master, Lord God the Almighty, etc.” and the 
Prayer of Absolution to the Son and the Blessing. 


For Nuns 

The opening part of this service is the same as that used 
in the service for Male Adults up to and including Psalm 50. 
Then there are recited the following sections from the Psalms, 
each with its ‘Alleluia’: Ps. 12, 2-5* ; Ps. 118, 161-8; Ps. 15, 
7-11. Then the priest shall say: ‘Bless me, etc.’ and after 
this, the Prayer of Incense of Paul to the Father, and he shall 
offer incense. Then shall be read the Epistle, II Corinthians v, 
11-17. After this there shall be recited the Trisagion, and the 
Prayer of the Gospel shall be said. Then the Psalm Versicle, 
Ps. 16, 1-2, and the Gospel, Luke x, 38-42. Then the priest 
shall say the Three Great Prayers and the Creed, and after this, 
the prayer : ‘Again, also, let us pray to God ‘Almighty, etc.’ 
Then the priest shall say the prayer : ‘God of spirits and Lord 
of all flesh, etc.’ in which the following clauses may be noted : 
‘Master, Lord, Merciful Lord, receive as a holy charge the 
soul of Thy handmaiden, the nun N. who hath departed to 
Thee . .. Remember, Lord, her flight to Thee and the labours 
which she endured, for the hope of salv ration which she would 
seek after unto resurrection to life and rest in peace. Her trans- 
gressions and her yie/dings to human infirmities, forgive her . 
when Thou hast healed her by Thy grace, let her find refresh- 
ment in the bosom of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, in the light 
of the living, in the /and of rest and enjoyment which is the place 
from which have fled suffering, sorrow and sighing.’ Then the 
people say the Lord’s Prayer, and the priest s Fal say the 
Prayers of Absolution to the Son, and Kyrie eleison shall be 
said forty-one times. After this, the priest shall say the prayer : 
‘Master, Lord God the Almighty, etc.” and the Prayer of 
Absolution to the Son and the Blessing. 
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BURIAL SERVICES IN HOLY WEEK 


During Holy Week, i.e. from after the Liturgy of Palm 
Sunday until the Liturgy of Holy Saturday, the ordinary 
Burial Services are replaced by special services, since prayers 
for the dead are not permitted during this week, neither is 
incense allowed at these services which consist of a lesson 
from the Old Testament, a Psalm Versicle and a Gospel. On 
Palm Sunday, immediately after the Liturgy, there is a 
Memorial Service for those who may die during Holy Week:.! 
The special services are given below. 


For MALE ADULTS 

The priest and choir begin by reciting the following: 
‘For Thine is the power and the glory, etc.”2 Then there is 
read immediately the Lesson, Genesis |, 4-26, and after this, 
the Trisagion and the Prayer of the Gospel. Then there is 
said the Psalm Versicle, and the Gospel is read. Both of these 
are from the ordinary Burial Service for Male Adults. Then 
the people say the Lord’s Prayer, and the priest shall say the 
Prayer of Absolution to the Son and the Blessing. 


For MALE CHILDREN 
The service begins as above. Then there is read the Lesson, 
III Kings xvii, 17-24, and after this, the Trisagion and the 
Prayer of the Gospel. The Psalm Versicle and the Gospel are 
the same as those in the ordinary service for the burial of 
Male Children. The service concludes as above. 


For Aputt WoMEN 
The service begins as above. Then there is read the Lesson, 
Genesis xxiii, 1-xxrv, 1, and after this, the Trisagion and the 
Prayer of the Gospel. The Psalm Versicle and the Gospel 
are the same as those in the ordinary service for the burial of 
Adult Women.‘ The service concludes as above. 


1Cf. The Indicator and Ordo for the Week of the Passion and the Feast of 
the Glorious Resurrection, Cairo, 1920, pp. 87-94 and O. H. E. H.-Burmester 
‘Lectionnaire de la Semaine Sainte’ in Patrologia Orientalis, Tome XXIV, 
fasc. 2, Paris, 1933, pp. [32]—[40]. 

2 Cf. The Book of the Three Anaphorae, Cairo, 1936, p. 692. 

3 The special form of the Blessing for Holy Week is used, cf. The Book of 
the Three Anaphorae, p. 94. 

‘The printed text indicates as the Psalm Versicle and Gospel of this 
service those appointed to be used in the Burial Service for women who 
die in child-birth, but this appears to be due to a printing error. One would 
surely expect the Psalm Versicle and Gospel of the Burial Service for 
Adult Women, in view of what is indicated for the other Burial Services 
during Holy Week. 
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For FEMALE CHILDREN 
The service begins as above. Then there is read the Lesson, 
Judges xi, 30-40, and after this, the Trisagion and the Prayer 
of the Gospel. The Psalm Versicle and the Gospel are the same 
as those in the ordinary service for the burial of Female 
Children. The service concludes as above. 


For Priests 
The service begins as above. Then there is read the Lesson, 
Numbers xx, 22*-9, and after this, the Trisagion and the 
Prayer of the Gospel. The Psalm Versicle aan the Gospel 
are the same as those in the ordinary service for the burial 
of Priests. The service concludes as above. 


For DEACONS 


The service begins as above. Then there is read the Lesson, 
Job. vi, 30-vm, 18, and after this, the Trisagion and the Prayer 
of the Gospel. The Psalm Versicle and the Gospel are the same 
as those in the ordinary service for the burial of Deacons. 
The service concludes as above. 


For Nuns 
The service begins as above. Then there is read the Lesson, 
Proverbs xxxi, 10-20,' and after this, the Trisagion and the 
Prayer of the Gospel. Then there is recited the Psalm Versicle, 
Ps. 16, 1-2, and the Gospel, Luke x, 38-42 is read. The 
service concludes as above. 


Post-BURIAL RITES 
After the burial, the priest and the mourners return to a 
tent erected before the house of the deceased,? or to a room 
in the house of the deceased, and here they partake of 
unsweetened coffee, and they offer their condolence to the 


1 Equals chapter xxix, 28-38 in the Septuagint, H. B. Swete, The Old 
Testament in Greek, Cambridge, 1907, Vol. II, p. 477. 

*Of course, these tents are erected only in side-streets, since they 
usually occupy almost the width of the street. The tents consist of an 
oblong framework of poles which are set up for the occasion. Over these 
poies there is stretched material with arabesque designs on the inside. 
One end of this erection is left open. Over the closed end there is usually 
drawn a covering as a protection against the sun or the weather. Chairs 
are arranged along the two sides of the tent, and at the closed end carpets 
are spread, and there are placed there gilt chairs upholstered in red plush 
for the use of distinguished guests. The unsweetened black coffee is served 
by waiters. 


E 
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relatives of the deceased. For three days (sometimes for only 


one day) a candle or lamp is kept burning in the room which 
was occupied by the deceased. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES 
SERVICE OF THE LIFTING OF THE Mart! 


This Memorial Service is performed in the house of the 
deceased on the third day, and in the church on the fortieth 
day.” 

The opening part of this service is the same as that used in 
the ordinary Burial Service for Male Adults up to and including 
Psalm 50.3 Then there are recited the following sections from 
the Psalms, each with its ‘Alleluia’ : Ps. 68, 2-4, 8-9 ; Ps. 118, 
17-20 ; Ps. 68, 14*-19*. Then the priest says : “Bless me, etc. ; 
and after this, ‘the Prayer of Incense of Paul to the Father, and 
he offers incense, and the Epistle, Romans v, 6-15 is read. 
Then there is said the Trisagion and the Psalm Versicle, 
Ps. 37, 21*,4 22, and after this there is read the Gospel, John xi, 
38-45. Then the priest shall say the Three Great Prayers and 
the Creed, and the prayer: ‘Again, also, let us pray to God 
Almighty, etc.’ and then the prayer : ‘We give thanks to Thee, 
Lord God the Almighty, etc.” in which may be noted the 
following clauses : ‘We pray Thee, our Master, Lord of all, 
to keep the charge of Thy servant N., and give to hima 
heavenly reward and a good share in Thy Kingdom. And those 
who remain, who are Thy servants, provide for (and) console.’ 
Then the people say the Lord’s Prayer, and the priest shall 
say the Prayer of Absolution to the Son and the Blessing. 
After this, the priest shall sprinkle the room which was 


occupied by the deceased and also the house with water and 
salt. 


ANNUAL MEMORIAL SERVICE 


This service is performed in the church, and the opening 
part is the same as that used in the service for the burial of 
Male Adults up to and including Psalm 50.5 Then there are 


1 This title refers to the former custom of removing on the third day the 
mats on which the mourners sat during these days. 

2In Upper Egypt, sometimes on the seventh day also. 

3 Cf. page 246. 

“ Additional reading according to MS. R*, cf. H. B. Swete, The Old 
Testament in Greek, Cambridge, 1907, Vol. II, p. 262. 

5 Cf. page 246. 
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recited the sections from the Psalms, each with its ‘Alleluia’. 
These sections are the same as those used in the Service of the 
Lifting of the Mat.! Then the priest says : ‘Bless me, etc.’ and 
after this, the Prayer of Incense of Paul to the Father, and he 
offers incense. Then the Epistle, Colossians i, 12-22 is read. 
After this there is said the Trisagion and the Prayer of the 
Gospel and the Psalm Versicle, Ps. 101, 3*, 5*, and Ps. 37, 21*, 
22. Then there is read the Gospel, Luke xiv, 7-15. After this 
there is sung a hymn termed Psali, the opening words of which 
are (a) for the laity: “To this sou/ on whose behalf we are 
assembled, Lord, give rest in the Kingdom of the Heavens, 
etc.’ ; (b) for priests : ‘Assemble all with me, O ye men of the 
tongue, that we may weep together in great mourning, etc.’ 
Then the priest shall say the Three Great Prayers and the 
Creed and the prayer : ‘Again, also, let us pray to God A/mighty, 
etc.’ and after this, the prayer: ‘The earth hath returned to 
the earth: the spirit hath come to Thee, O our Master, etc.’ 
in which the following clauses may be noted: “The body is 
withered, the powers of feeling are dissolved, the heart is still, 
the shield? hath become motionless, the ears have become 
deaf, the eyes are closed, the breath of the nostrils is still, the 
tongue is dissolved, the hands are quiet, the feet are at rest. 
The elements have returned to their place, and the reasonable 
spirit is before Thee in the place of requital . .. We pray Thy 
Goodness which is full of compassion, for the charge which is 
the sou/ of Thy servant N., to-day being his anniversary.3 
May his standing before Thee and his coming unto Thee be 
in Thy life-giving commandment and Thy d/essed will at all 
times. May his standing be upright before Thee in Thy 
Goodness which is full of mercy. Command him a place of rest, 
refreshment and repose in the habitations of Thy Saints, until 
the resurrection of the just and the requiting of all the world.’ 
Then the ae 9" say the Lord’s Prayer and the priest shall say 
the Prayer of Absolution to the Son. Then, if the deceased 
be a deacon, there is sung a hymn which is termed Tarh,‘ the 
opening words of which are : ‘Assemble all with me, O sons 
of the Orthodox Church, ministers of the Temple of God, that 
we may weep to-day in great mourning, hoe our beloved 
brother, the Stee: deacon N., etc.’ Then the priest shall 
say the Blessing. 


1Cf. page 258. 

*sic. Cf. W. E. Crum, A Coptic Dictionary, Oxford, 1929-39, p. 3244. 
* Jit. ‘his year’. 

‘This Tarh is actually sung after the reading of the Gospel. 
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ReQuIEM LITURGIES 


A Requiem Liturgy may be celebrated for the Dead on the 
Third Day, the Fortieth Day and on the Anniversary. In place 
of the Lections appointed for the day there should be read 
the following : (Pauline Epistle) Romans vi, 8-18*, (Catholic 
Epistle) I Peter 1, 22-25*, (Acts) Acts ii, 29-35, (Psalm 
Versicle) Ps. 102, 14*-15, (Gospel) John vi, 35-46. It should 
be noted that black coloured vestments are not allowed to be 
worn at Requiem Liturgies. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


In Paschaltide, in place of ‘Remember me, my Lord, etc.’! 
there is sung ‘Christ is risen, etc.’ (xpiotds &véotn). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(Additions) 
(BurrAL SERVICE) 
Kitab at-Tagntz ay Salat al-Mawtdé, Cairo, A.M. 1621=A.D.1905. 
Kitab at-Tagniz ay Salawat al-Mawtd, Bani Mazar, A.D. 1928. 
Takhi, (R), Pijém entetimetrefshemshi ennimustérion ethu, Rome 
1763, (Uniat), pp. 309-548. 
Kitab al-Gandniz ay Salat al-Mawté al- Mw manin, Cairo, 1934, 
(Uniat). 
Woolley, (R.M.), Coptic Offices, London, 1930, pp. 109-54. 


1Cf. pages 1 and 246, 





CATHOLICS OF THE BYZANTINE- 


MELKITE RITE IN THE U.S.A. 
I 


I. A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE PAST 
(continued) 


D. THE PROBLEM OF LATINIZATION 


HE immigrants sensing their new surroundings, 

desired to fit in as much as possible. They wanted 

to be ‘American’ in all aspects of the word. 

Americanization remoulded home, family, work, 
and recreation. Some unfortunately overzealous in their good 
intentions, confused the word ‘Americanization’ with ‘latin- 
ization’. The general idea seemed to be, “We are in America 
now—therefore our churches and customs should be the 
same as those of other American Catholics (Latin) ; so that we 
all may be alike. We should not confuse people.”! 

Surely there was a tendency among Latin Catholics, in the 
majority, to suspect the faith and catholicity of Easterners 
in general. Many, through ignorance rather than ill-will, 
remained aloof from Melkites and Maronites. But, unfor- 
tunately, both the Melkite clergy and laity pursued the wrong 
policy. Instead of educating and showing their Latin brethren 
the beauties and place of the Melkite rite in Catholic life— 
they modified their rite so as to encourage their assimilation 
into the Latin rite. The result was a ‘hybridization’ not in 
conformity with the true spirit of the Byzantine liturgy.? The 
liturgy itself was infected by this.% 

Now in this question of latinization, I do not mean to be an 
extremist and say that the Oriental rites should not adapt 
themselves to modern life—remaining in a stagnant conservat- 
ism.* Benediction, Stations of the Cross, the Rosary, etc.— 
ate very well and good.’ A certain inter-borrowing among 
the rites is very Catholic in spirit. The Byzantine rite® itself 
is eclectic, having absorbed the best the East had to offer.7 
But mutual borrowing and adaptation (not mere adoption) 
are to be distinguished from mutilation and latinization.® 
With this brief glimpse of the past we now go on to the 
present and future. 


Il. THE PRESENT 


A great change has taken place, during the last ten years, 
in the attitude of Latin Catholics, residing in the United 
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States, toward their brethren of the Eastern rites. We might 
attribute this changed attitude to three factors : 


A. The Liturgical Movement. 

B. Desire for Social and Religious Unity as illustrated 
by Catholic Action. 

C. The Re-awakening of the Oriental Church, itself. 


A. Tue LrrurGicaAL MovEMENT® 


The present century has been one of idealism and realization. 
This is not only true of the world in general, but also for 
religion—particularly in the Catholic Church. Little by little 
the faithful are becoming conscious of the great treasure 
which is theirs. Catholic rites, like jewels of different colour, 
cut, and setting, reflect the same light of glorious faith ; 
affording examples of their Church’s rich diversity. 


B. THE DestrRE FOR SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS UNITY 


No matter how the social nature of man may be trampled 
upon—it always must express itself. His one nature and his 
social instincts reveal the social aspect of family life, industry, 
recreation, education, and above all—religion.'! This dis- 
union is seen to be unnatural—as a curse. The Orthodox, 
whose problems are so similar to ours!? sense this as well as 
we do. Catholics are aware that the Reunion and Conversion of 
the East will be effected only through the channel of Eastern 
rites. 


C. THe RE-AWAKENING OF THE ORIENTAL CHURCH, ITSELF 


The East, veritable garden of religions, is a patchwork of 
Christian and non-Christian sects. Each patch is a strong- 
hold of tradition; holding tenaciously to its belief once it 
has accepted it. The Catholic rites of the East know their 
mission and are mow acting accordingly. Particularly has the 
Melkite patriarchate of Antioch remembered that she, through 
Edessa, converted Persia (a Persia which once gloried in six 
hundred bishops !) This has stirred her into great missionary 
activity, particularly with her new congregations of mission- 
ary priests and sisters.'* Throughout the Levant—a great 
activity is taking place ; in which ‘purity of rite’ is used as a 
means to spread the one true Faith. Certainly this spirit is 
needed in the U.S.A., which has ‘fragments’ so to speak of 
the Near Eastern divisions. ALLEN MALOoF. 


(to be continued) 
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NOTES 

' This attitude seemed to forget that instructed people, 
expecting to see and hear something different—were dis- 
appointed in all these latinizations. 

Likewise the excuse, ‘if we make our church Eastern—the 
Irish won’t come’ is absurd. The Melkite Church is meant 
for the Melkites frs+—then for the others. 

Eastern priests who build churches frequently forget that 
these are to house an Eastern liturgy—that these churches are 
to lend a proper atmosphere to that liturgy, helping it to 
function properly. This is not done when churches are “hodge- 
podges’ of Baroque, Renaissance, Victorian Gothic, etc. 
Modern Eastern churches should be based (not copied) on 
the traditions of Eastern culture. 

2 Donald Attwater writes in his book The Christian Churches 
of the East, Vol. 1, p. 113 : “The Melkite church on Washington 
Street, New York City, is a melancholy example of what 
havoc can be worked in an Eastern church building by Western 
“hybridization” ’ 

31 myself have personally received communion in the 
Byzantine rite where the priest used white, unleavened, Latin 
hosts. In another church I received a leavened host but only 
that—under one species. 

Genuflections, lace albs and surplices, etc., are common. 
One can imagine the reaction of Latin if Eastern customs 
were so readily employed in their rite! e.g., the free use of 
beards. 

4One can say that the Orthodox Church, in its extreme 
conservatism, has not adapted itself to modern life. In the 
Catholic Eastern rites—daily Mass makes the need of a shorter 
convenient liturgy felt. Certainly, the litanies in the Byzantine 
tite could be shortened for weekdays only. 

5 Forms of these devotions originated in the East, e.g., the 
Greek monks used (and still use) a cord with 100 knots on 
which to count the number of metanies and signs of the cross 
to be made. In the East, at Jerusalem, the Stations of the 
Cross were very popular among Oriental pilgrims. 

§In this matter of rite we must keep in mind that a rite is 
a means (for worshipping God) not an end in itself. The 
schism of the ‘Old Ritualists’ in Russia illustrates that rite is 
to be subordinated to faith and morals. 

7 Byzantium in all its culture was composed of three in- 
fluences which were early Christianized: Classic Hellenism 
with its sciences and arts; Alexandrian Hellenism idealized 
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by the Copts ; and Mesopotamian practicalism in its decoration 
and buildi a Its whole culture of language, philosophy, 
theology, and art, was eclectic. 

8 The Holy Father and the Sacred Congregation of the 
Eastern Church have repeatedly denounced latinization even 
in its well-meaning forms. Benedict XIV (Demondatum Caelitus, 
24th December 1743) wrote to the Melkite patriarch Cyril VI: 
‘We decree in the first place that no one, whatever his rank 
may be, even sanlindehat a episcopal, may innovate or intro- 
duce anything that diminishes the complete and exact observ- 
ance of the rite’. These words should end all discussion and 
attempts of acting otherwise. The Church is the authority for 
all Catholics and no matter what opinions we hold personally 
(cf. subsequent pages for arguments, vs., the Eastern rites), 
we should, as loyal sons, obey that Church—who is usually 
right in her policies. Indeed we can see the wisdom of the 
Church. First of all for the sake of the rite itself—-which has 
so much to contribute in all fields of Catholic culture ; secondly, 
for the sake of the Orthodox who are shocked when they 
see those rites joined to Rome, losing the traditions of their 
forefathers. All the dissident rites (except the Armenian) are 
correct in their ritual observance—should we not, as the 
Catholic Eastern rites, be on common ground with them, even 
in the matter of externals ? 

® There sprang up together with the liturgical movement 
(and under its influence) a general urge to live dogma, as well 
as the other ecclesiastical sciences, more vividly. Consequently 
there followed a more profound ‘and speculative insight into 
the mysteries of faith (as contained in scripture and tradition), 
and their application to life. 

It is in the liturgy that one finds the proper, practical 
perspective of the ecclesiastical sciences. The whole field of 
liturgical theology brings up points of view that have hitherto, 
in part or in whole, escaped notice; moreover the liturgy 
actualizes the theology of the Fathers protracted in a living 
and constant manner through the medium of liturgical 
formularies. Particularly is this the case with the sacraments. 
That is why monuments which bear witness to the ancient 
usages of the Church, as well as the rites, are justly numbered 
among the sources of moral theology. 

10 Thus the ‘Dies Orientalis’ has become most popular, not 
only in educational centres, but in Latin parishes as well. 
Lectures like the ‘Fordham Conference’ in the archdiocese 
of New York, with its exhibitions and reading material have 
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done wonders in stirring the clergy as well as the laity in 
‘discovering’ the Oriental rites. Little by little they are realizing 
what Cardinal Schuster has put so well in his Sacramentary : 
‘In order to know and appreciate the Latin rite—one must 
know the Eastern rites’. The rite of Rome as well as the rite 
of Constantinople is definitely an eclectic rite and here again 
we have the early spirit of ecclesiastical inter-contribution, 
illustrated. 

1 There are many ‘rapprochement’ movements among the 
Protestants, Anglicans, and Orthodox; with many con- 
fraternities praying for union. The ‘Church Unity Octave’ 
represents this sentiment in the Catholic Church as well as 
the many ‘union’ reviews published with her approbation. 

'2The problem of ‘scatteredness’ is responsible for many 
Orthodox becoming Protestant—going to the nearest church 
no matter what sect it might be. (They carefully avoid going to 
the nearest Catholic church.) I, personally know Orthodox 
families who send their children to Protestant Sunday schools 
in the neighbourhood and often a Protestant has stood sponsor 
at an Orthodox baptism. It is no wonder that the younger 
generation of Orthodox have the attitude: ‘One religion is 
as good as the other’. Easter Sunday of 1947 an Orthodox 
archbishop publicly confessed, ‘there were three people 
who visited the church during Holy Week : myself with two 
visitors’. 

13 These are : 

(a) “The Catholic Missionaries of St Paul’, founded by 
Bishop Germanos Muakkad in 1894, at Harissa, Lebanon. 
This great organizer realized that missionaries of Eastern 
language, temperament, and rite, could do more in converting 
the East than those of the Latin rite. 

) The Missionary Sisters of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
founded by His Beatitude Maximos IV, the present Melkite 
patriarch (then archbishop of Beirut), in 1936 at Harissa, 
Lebanon. 

The sisters are devoted to the apostolate in all its branches. 
Particularly have they shown themselves zealous in the ritual 
foundation of their schools. 

The schools of the Latin Congregations, while being a 
great help to the Catholics of the Near East lack courses in 
ritual formation for their children. 





THE PANTOCRATOR 
A STUDY OF THE ICONOGRAPHY 


o those unaccustomed to the severity of the face of the 

Daphni Pantocrator reproduced here (frontispiece) 

the almost angry look comes as a great shock 

and often perhaps creates a sense of repugnance. Many 
people have nevertheless fallen under the spell of this image 
and it is to explain something of its background that we set 
out in this article. 

Among the authors? the general picture of the ‘Pantocrator’ 
seems to be a Christ in form of bust,? mature, usually with 
rather severe features, bearded, holding in his right hand a 
book (sometimes open, sometimes closed) with his right- 
hand raised in blessing. Certain regal signs may be borne by 
attendant angels—medallions, sceptre, labarum, orb—but 
they remain outside the area of the actual representation of 
the ‘Pantocrator’. 

We must first of all note briefly the history of early repre- 
sentations of the Christ in art, referring the reader for a detailed 
treatment of this history to ‘the standard works on Christian 
art and archeology. After the first period of symbolic repre- 
sentations (the fish, etc.), in the third century, no doubt under 
Greek influence, the Christ is represented as a beardless young 
man. In the fourth century (the earliest known example is a 
ceramic plate found in Egypt and dating from before 329) 
the Christ is bearded, a type which in the fifth century spreads 


1 None of the usual encyclopedias and dictionaries treat of this theme 
of the Pantocrator other than in passing despite the fact that it is ina 
real and literal sense the dominating feature of Byzantine art. There are, 
of course, references to this or that Pantocrator in the art books and 
encyclopedias but I have not come across any systematic treatment or 
monograph in any of the Western languages at least. More surprising is 
the fact that no one appears to have set out to define the type of the 
Pantocrator. 

I list the books which I have found most useful. Diehl, C. Manuel d’art 
byzantin, Paris, 1926; Grabar, A. L’Empereur dans l’art byzantin, Paris, 
1936 ; Bréhier, L. L’ Art chrétien, Paris, 1928 ; Grabar, A. L’Art Byzantin, 
Paris, 1938; Visser, Wouter, J. A., Die Entwicklung des Christusbildes, 
Bonn, 1934; Millet, G. La Dalmatique du Vatican, Paris, 1945; Millet, 
G. Histoire de l'art. 

2 Not always, however, e.g., W. P. Theunissen in Jkonen (p. 16) gives 
an enthroned Christ in ivory as a Pantocrator, incorrectly I believe. 

It is easy to find reproductions of the more famous Pantrocrators, e.g., 
under ‘Byzantine art’, ‘Daphni’, ‘Monreale’, and other such headings in 
the encyclopedias, etc. 
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throughout the Empire. With the ending of the Catacomb 
I the Church was filled with the spirit of victory and the 
salvation-theme lost its predominant place in Christian art 
to be replaced by the theme of ‘Christ in majesty’, reigning 
on the Imperial throne. (e.g. at St Pudenziana, the Adoration 
of the Magi at St Maria Maggiore, many sarcophagi .) In the 
fifth century motives drawn from apocalyptic literature become 
more common. St Paul-without-the-Walls has for instance a 
triumphal arch where Christ is vested in the purple toga, 
holding a sceptre in one hand and blessing with the other, 
above the four beasts of the vision of Ezekiel. In Syria a 

uite different type from the old Greek one was being pro- 
+ eae ener older, black-bearded Semitic face with straight, 
parted hair. The two types could exist together as, for instance, 
at St Apollinare Nuovo, but the tendency was to increase the 
solemnity and gravity of the figure and, in fact, in the final 
development of Byzantine art only the figure of Christ 
Emmanuel preserves the beardless type. In the Byzantine 
world above all stress was laid more and more on the triumphal 
elements of the faith which, as we have noted, had already 
appeared in the fourth century. This indeed is characteristic 
of Byzantine Christianity—in thought and liturgy the dominat- 
ing factor is the glory of the Resurrection, of the Trans- 
figuration, etc. The earthly hierarchy was the model on which 
the Byzantines, who were always concerned with the protocol 
and ceremony of the court of the Emperor, built up the 
representation of the heavenly hierarchy. Thus at St Apollinare 
Nuovo at Ravenna, the households of the emperor and the 
empress each with its distinct hierarchy, face each other and 
in like manner the Christ and the Virgin. From the sixth 
century the robes and precious ornaments of the high officials 
of the Byzantine court are often given to the saints and angels, 
but oddly enough the Christ in general and the prophets and 
apostles preserve the hellenistic style of dress. The Pantocrator 
is always vested as a philosopher. 

At this stage the Pantocrator begins to appear—the Heavenly 
Emperor, the trayBaoiteus. The old decoration of the Church 
begins to change ; the Old Testament cycle, well developed 
in the fifth century, disappears altogether from Byzantine 
decoration and only a few symbolic subjects remain from it. 


1 Dom Ildephonse Dirks in Les Saintes Icones (Amay, 1939) writes, 
‘Au sommet de la coupole, symbolisant l’Eglise céleste, domine le Christ 
“Pantocrator” entouré d’anges. I] est assis sur un trone et a revétu les 

habits somptueux des empereurs byzantins.’ He is certainly wrong in 
attributing regal vestments and a throne to the Pantocrator of the cupola. 
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Instead the decoration follows a new and fairly rigorous 
system in which the arts are employed to conjure up an 
atmosphere of supernatural mystery for which the new 
architecture in the form of a Greek cross with cupolas, a form 
which spread rapidly from the ninth century, was admirably 
suited. 

The ‘Ecclesiastical History’ attributed to the Patriarch 
Germanos of Constantinople, in the eighth century, gives the 
typical Byzantine conception of the Church. ‘The Church is 
the earthly heaven, where the heavenly God dwells and moves, 
figure of the crucifixion, tomb, and resurrection of Christ, 
glorified above the tabernacle of the testimony of Moses, 
prefigured in the patriarchs, founded in the apostles; in 
hich i is the propitiation and the Holy of Holies, foretold in 
the prophets, adorned in the hierarchs, consummated in the 
martyrs, enthroned in their holy relics’ (P.G. XCVII, Col. 
384). Or again, ‘The temple as the House of God figures 
the whole world, because God is everywhere and above all’, 
as says Simeon of Thessalonica in the fifteenth century 
(P.G. CLV, Col. 337); and he explains that the sanctuary 
is the Holy ‘of Holies, whilst the rest of the church is divided 
into the upper and lower. ‘The temple (represents) this visible 
world ; eatin upper parts of the temple, the visible heaven ; 
the lower parts, the things on earth and paradise itself’ (loc. 
cit.). The whole church is filled with the thought of the 
supernatural, and the whole conception is dominated from 
the cupola by the enormous bust of the Pantocrator. Where 
there is no cupola the Pantocrator dominates from the apse 
(e.g. at Monreale and Cefalt). When the cupola appears and 
becomes, naturally, the dominating feature of the building, 
the Pantocrator moves from the apse where his place is taken 
by the Theotokos. It is a staggering conception as anyone 
who has been in a Byzantine church can witness, inducing an 
unforgettable sense of dominion created by the Pantocrator, 
as, for example, in the monastery church at Daphni.! As 
Otto Simson has written in ‘Sacred Fortress’ (Chicago, 1948) 
‘Standing in the center of the church under the great dome 
(he is talking of Haghia Sophia), the visitor is overcome by 
a feeling of exaltation, as if he were standing in the centre 
of the cosmos itself. As he approaches the galleries he seems 
to dwindle in size and importance and, when he looks back 
through the arcades into the vast expanse, the disproportion 


1 The medallion in which it is placed is 4 metres in diameter and the 
head 1 metre 87 cm. long x 1 metre 34 cm. across. 
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between the insignificance of the onlooker and the magnitude 
of that central space has become overwhelming. These im- 
pressions are gained by formal and aesthetic analysis only ; 
the great church has for centuries ceased to be the setting for 
the Christian rite. But even the empty shell gives testimony 
to the living spirit that shaped it and of the religious experience 
which found its voice in Chrysostom and its poetical image 
in the liturgy of the East.’ 

The new formula was really employed for the first time in 
the Nea Basilica dedicated under Basil I (867-886) near 
Cenourgion. We have still the homily preached by the 
Patriarch Photius on this occasion. ‘In the upper vault a 
virile image having the form of Christ shines, depicted by 
the varied beauty of (mosaic) stones. You would say that he 
inspects the earth and meditates its ordinance and government, 
so well has the artist, inspired, expressed by the gestures, 
the providence of the Demiurge towards us’ (P.G. CII, Col. 
572). Now, with the Pantocrator surrounded by angels, with 
the Theotokos in the apse, and in the choir the apostles, 
prophets, martyrs and patriarchs, the Nea Basilica heralds 
the reign of the heavenly Emperor of whom Eusebius had 
written, “The arches of the world serve him for throne, the 
earth is his footstool, the heavenly host mount guard about 
him, the supernatural powers are his bodyguards; they 
recognize in him their ruler, master and king’ (in like manner 
the inscription round the Palatine Pantocrator runs ‘Heaven 
is my throne, earth my footstool’). 

The form is that of Christ, but it is in fact the Eternal, the 
Ancient of Days, whom one must see. “To see in a single 
form God the Father, and in God the only Son what is in- 
herent in the unchangeable character of the Divinity’, for 
in Byzantine thought all three persons of the Blessed Trinity 
are conceived of as heavenly Emperors (in the Divine Office, 
for instance, the Holy Spirit is the BaoiAeU ovpdvie and the 
Father twa&tép travtoxpa&top).’ 

The harshness of the face is striking and in representations 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries is normal ; it has a severe 
and menacing appearance, the attitude is that of a judge 
about to redescend to earth, as Nicholas Mesarites described 
the Pantocrator of the Church of the Holy Apostles at Con- 
stantinople. In the same fashion a Cappadocian artist portrayed 
the Pantocrator in the Church of Qeledjlar with the verse : 
‘Judge, he will examine all the human race’. With the twelfth 
century there comes a considerable softening and in the 
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fourteenth century, e.g., at Fetije-Djami or Kahrie-Djami at 
Constantinople, the Pantocrator is of great sweetness and 
gentleness. By the fifteenth century the Pantocrator is in- 
distinguishable from the Christ of the Ascension or the 
Transfiguration. 

The ‘Guide to Painting’ of Denys of Fourna gives the 
following instructions for the portrayal of the Pantocrator. 
‘When you wish to paint the walls of a church, make first 
of all at the summit of the cupola a circle of different colours 
like the rainbow which one sees in the clouds in rainy weather. 
In the middle portray the Christ blessing and holding at his 
side the Gospel. Inscribe “‘Jesus Christ, the Pantocrator” 
IC XC TANTOKPATOR. About the circle make a host of 
cherubim and thrones and inscribe : “See, see that I alone am. 
That there is no other God but me. I, [have created the earth and 
drawn forth man. I, with my hand, laid the foundations of 
heaven.” And above the Pantocrator the orders of angels, 
On the book is to be written “I am the light of the world, he 
who follows me does not walk in darkness but he shall have 
the light of life’. In Haghia Sophia at Constantinople the 
Christ enthroned in the narthex over the Royal Entrance 
dating from the ninth century (though not in fact a Pantocrator) 
bears the i inscription Eiptvn wyiv. "Eyo eipi tO pads Tot KOOHOU. 
Grabar in his most interesting study L’Empereur dans (art 
byzantin notes that Eipfvn and ods were two attributes of the 
Roman Emperor—Eiptvn the famous Pax Romana and for 
pas he cites a text of Corippus (de Ceremon. I, 65) A&utrovoiv 
oi Seotrétai. yaipetar 6 KOovos, AduTroVoW ai avyovoTal, 
xaipetat 6 Kdoyuos. That the connection between Christ and 
the Emperor was closely drawn is clear—Quem Christus 
amat rex magnus, amatur. Ipse regit reges, ipse et non 
subditur ulli (Corripus. In laudem Justini. lib. 4, v, 322-23). 

Grabar brings some very interesting evidence from the 
representation of the emperor on the coinage. Often this 
takes the form of a bust—which is to be considered as a 
triumphal form of representation, for on the triumphal standards 
the Emperor is always portrayed in bust and in like manner 
on the Holy Crown of Hungary the imperial portrait, essentially 
with the idea of BaoiAeus, is in bust form. As Grabar says, ‘les 
portraits officiels impériaux 4 mi-corps . figurent soit le 
souverain victorieux et triomphant, soit le basileus en majesté, 
investi du pouvoir supréme de l’empire. Des élements des 
deux symboles sont évidemment compris dans chaque repré- 
sentation de ce genre, mais il semble bien que les images aux 
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nuances triomphales dominent au debut de l’ére byzantine, 
tandis que les portraits de majesté l’emportent a partir du 
neuvieme siécle au plus tard’ (that is to say at the same time 
that the idea of Pantocrator begins to dominate). In another 
context Demus in his Byzantine Mosaic Decoration (pp. 28-29) 
reports another element, ‘the absence of the main part of the 
body has a theological significance, as stressing the spiritual 
nature of these heavenly beings’. A striking confirmation of 
Grabar’s thesis is to be found in the piece of money of Justin- 
ian II which he reproduces, which has on the face the emperor 
Standing with the inscription SERV(us) CHRIST(i) and on the 
reverse the REX REGNANTIUM and the Christ bust. (At 
the Entrance to Haghia Sophia, already cited, the Emperor 
is in proskynesis—these are the only two possible attitudes 
before the heavenly emperor.) On the other hand on another 
coin of Justinian Il where Christ is represented as a young 
man (and therefore not as the All-Ruler), the emperor is 
represented on the other side as a bust. 

We may I think legitimately and correctly limit the repre- 
sentations of the Pantocrator to those in bust form—for two 
reasons. As Grabar shows in his thesis, there is a definite 
connection between the idea of the bust and of majesty, and, 
because the traditional place of the Pantocrator was the 
cupola, where, given the Byzantine idea of perspective, a 

all length figure was impossible. As Demus writes (op. cit., 
p. 82) ‘certain compositions which had taken shape in the 
sphere of monumental decoration never lost the character 
which they had taken on in this sphere. Among them are, 
in the first place, the specific cupola subjects, which when 
transferred to flat ground, never disavowed their origin in 
the domed space. The representation of the Pantocrator with 
his college of angels and prophets was hardly ever trans- 
ferred to flat grounds—this is one of the most remarkable 
inhibitions of even the latest Byzantine artists.” The figure 
is certainly always bearded, though, as we have seen, the severe 
face, with which perhaps most people associate the Panto- 
crator, is not maintained in the fourteenth century versions. 
If we are to insist on the presence of the Gospel book, whether 
closed or open, we must exclude the bust on the triumphal 
atch of St Paul-without-the-Walls at Rome, and this, given 
its early date, we may reasonably do. I do not think that the 
text éya eipl TO pds TOU KOopoU can be considered as necessary 


1 T think his ‘hardly ever’ exagerated unless we are to take this statement 
as limited to Pantocrator [sic] plus angels and prophets. 
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and its presence certainly does not automatically make a 
Pantocrator (cf. Haghia Sophia). 

The main distinguishing feature is in my opinion, and it is 
a point which is much overlooked, the position of the Panto- 
crator in the Church—the Pantocrator must dominate either 
from apse or cupola for it is from such a position that it 
receives its meaning. That it has since come to be represented 
on icons, coins, plates, etc., even with the inscription Panto- 
crator, is entirely an extension of the real idea which is pro- 
foundly linked with the magnificent Byzantine conception 
and scheme of decoration of a church. An interesting parallel 
may be found in Professor Whittemore’s Second Report on 
the mosaics of St Sophia (Oxford University Press, 1936) 
when he draws a similar conclusion with regard to a repre- 
sentation of the Theotokos. ‘No name remains definitely 
attached to this type of Virgin (i.e. the one portrayed in the 
S.W. vestibule). The title “mother of God higher than the 
heavens” indicated in the Manuals of Painters of Mount 
Athos is appropriate only when the image is placed in the apse 
of a church. There it is not the iconographical subject that 
justifies this epithet, but the position of the icon ; as according 
to Byzantine theologians, the vault of the sanctuary is the 
symbol of the part of the world above the sky’ (pp. 26-27). 
This last sentence I believe to be entirely applicable to the 
Pantocrator. It is too much to hope that the name Pantocrator 
be now limited to the cupola a representation, but an under- 
standing of this point will certainly help us to appreciate 
more this classic form of Byzantine devotion. 


Dom Epmunv M. Jones. 
(Benedictine monk of the Congregation of Monte Oliveto.) 


Vita et Pax Louvain. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


DeAR REVEREND SIR, 


It is in the spirit of sorrow that I must crave for space in 
your columns, in order to rectify the gross misrepresentation 
embodied in Dom Richardson’s review of my book. I do not 
mind criticism, on the contrary I welcome it, but he makes 
charges against me which are based on a few isolated selected 
passages torn from their context, so as to give a completely 
inaccurate impression. The main theme of the book, the 
political theories of the canonists, is hardly touched at all. 
I personally dislike replying to a reviewer, and in this instance 
I do it all the more unwillingly, as I am loath to cross swords 
with a Benedictine : had he not signed himself, I would rather 
have assigned him to a different Ku/turkreis where this sort 
of distortion is so common. As it is, I am sure the distortion 
derives from a misunderstanding and misreading on Dom 
Theodore’s part. Thus he writes : 

With regard to the papal world monarchy, for example, 
he is so far from interpreting the rather general statements 
of some early canonists in the light of later clearer state- 
ments and doctrine already implicit in them that he in fact 
on occasion makes the opposite view explicit in them, as 
by translating subjecta ecclesiae ‘subjected to the jurisdictional 
power of the Church’. 

Now I have spoken in this context, not of any early canonists 
—it is difficult to make sense of the reviewer’s involved 
sentence—but of Innocent IV’s pontifical statement that the 
pope has power over infidels and faithful alike. After quoting 
the relevant passages, I cite and translate Panormitanus, p. 120: 

Nemo potest dicere se alienum ab ovili ecclesiae, omnis 
ergo creatura subjecta est ecclesiae. 

Surely his charge is quite baseless. Where are the subjecta 
ecclesiae ? Has he not seen that this is merely a paraphrase of 
Unam Sanctam ? 

The following passage needs commenting upon. He says: 

We may turn to the chapters dealing with the basic 
notion of natural law. There we find such statements as 
this : “This agreement between natural and divine law was 
explained by the Stoic and pantheistic idea that nature is 
God’. 

— the reviewer suppresses my quotation marks deliber- 
ately inserted, as he also suppresses the exordium of the follow- 
ing sentence, which begins “We venture to maintain that it 
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was...’ thereby giving the sentence a far more definite ring 
than it had in the book) and : 

It was a species of Christian pantheism which permeated 
the canonistic conception of the divine (natural) law’. The 
first of these statements is supported by quotations which 
explains that God is ‘summa natura’ and that natural law 
comes from him, e.g., ‘dicitur hoc jus naturale, quoniam 
summa natura, id est, Deus nobis illud tradidit’, and that 
‘ad ea, quae jure divina continentur, naturalis ratio . 
ducit et impellit !’ 

When we now look at the actual passage in the book we 
find : 

Moreover, the actions which were prescribed in divine 
law were identical with those dictated by natural reason : 
man was impelled to these actions by natural reason without 
the help of external promptings. Divine law was intrinsically 
based upon natural reason and hence medieval canonistic 
doctrine thought permissible the complete identification 
of divine and natural law. Huguccio was perhaps clearest 
in his exposition. He maintained that natural law was 
identical with divine law, that is, the Mosaic law and the 
gospels because ‘summa natura’, that is, God, had furnished 
us with that law: ‘Dicitur jus naturale jus divinum, quod 
continet lex Mosaica et evangelica ; sic accipitur in principio 
et dicitur hoc jus naturale, quoniam summa natura, id 
est, Deus nobis illud tradidit et docuit per leges et pro- 
phetas et evangelium ... naturalis ratio, etiam sine extrinseca 
eruditione ducit et impellit’. 

Surely all this refers to natural reason, and not to pantheism.! 
But I am glad to have his (involuntary) confirmation of every- 
thing I said about the canonistic natural law when he says : 

The appeal to ‘necessitas vel utilitas’ as a basis for such 
dispensing power as was claimed for the pope, was itself 
an appeal to the natural law rightl peo See (My italics.) _ 
It all depends on the right analog of natural law, 

and that was precisely what the canonists tried to do when 
they made canon law a species of divine law and in so doing 
they were as different from the Roman law conception of 


1 Incidentally, does he in all seriousness deny that there was pantheism 
in the period under review (cf. Dict. Théol. Cath., xi, 1866-7), that panthe- 
ism is clearly expressed in Stoicism, and that Spinoza’s Deus sive Natura 
is rather indicative ? May I take the liberty of drawing his attention to 
the Syllabus of Pius IX (Denzinger, Ench. Symb. 1951, edit., s. 1701, 
p. 484), where this sentence is condemned : Deus idem est ac rerum natura ? 
Its kinship with canonistic expression is clear. 
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natural law as they were from the Thomistic idea.! The basic 
difference between Roman and Canon law ideas of natural 
law was one of the strongest means to establish the superiority 
of ‘the pope (canon law) over the emperor (Roman law). 
Apparently all that has escaped the reviewer, and perhaps 
he may now understand the meaning of the truncated sentence 
he quotes : 

How far he is from understanding the authors of whom 
he writes may be judged from his statement that the 
‘ultimate aim of all canonistic doctrine’ was ‘the aim of 
proving the superiority of the pope over the emperor. 

Whereas in actual fact I said, as regards natural law, p. 45: 

It seems that a great many divergent streams of thought, 
irreconcilable in. themselves, because antagonistic to each 
other, had been combined eclectically to form an idea (i.e., 
natural law) appropriate for the furtherance of the ultimate 
aim of all canonistic doctrine, the aim of proving the 
superiority of the pope over the emperor. 

The quotation culled from another place of St Gregory 
does by no means invalidate my statement, that namely 
‘corpus’ and ‘animus’ are not contrasted there—and still 
less that the ‘potestas secularis subditur spirituali’. 

He furthermore charges me with omitting texts. He must 
rely on another reviewer (who did not use the MS. I used) 
and singles out Tancred : 

Thus a canonist is quoted as saying that the pope ‘de 
nihilo facit aliquid ut Deus’ (p. 52) where the omitted 
context shows the meaning and limits of this to some 
degree : ‘in hoc gerit vicem Dei quia plenitudinem potestatis 
habet in rebus ecclesiasticis’. 

What on earth is the connection between the passages ? 
He would have found the passage quoted on p. 150, though 
without ‘in rebus ecclesiasticis’, but it is quite inappropriate 
on p. 52 where the context is an entirely different one. For 
on p. 52 I speak of natural law, whilst on p. 150 I treat of the 
temporal power of the pope, where this sentence makes perfect 
sense. I have the transcript of the passage before me ; it reads : 

In hoc gerit papa vicem Dei quia plenitudinem potestatis. 

Item in rebus ecclesiasticis. 

The scribe apparently missed the verb and I admit I ought 
to have put ‘habet’ in brackets. Nobody ever doubted that the 


1 But see A. P. d’Entréves, Natural Law, p. 43, speaking of St Thomas’s 
natural law : ‘Despite the stress which is laid upon the absolute and immut- 
able character of natural law, the notion of it seems to be curiously flexible 
and adaptable. . . it is thus quite clear that natural law can be superseded 
on grounds of utility’. 
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pope had plenitude of power ‘in rebus ecclesiasticis’-—I do 
not deal with this topic at all—but whether he also had ¢emporal 
power was the problem which was elegantly solved by the 
canonists, as is evidenced by the dozens of quotations. 

Enough. He charges me with insufficiency of wisdom—I 
am of course no judge of this, and very gladly leave the 
decision to others—but I may question the wisdom of the 
reviewer in saying that medieval canonical doctrines ‘are 
not essentially different from those of the present day’. This 
no doubt will give satisfaction to certain circles, of whom 
neither he nor I approve. 

Yours sincerely, 

Cambridge, March 1952 W. ULLMANN. 


Dom Richardson comments :— 


1. I do not, of course, contest that Innocent IV (whose 
canonical works are not, however, ‘pontifical statements’), 
Boniface VIII and Panormitanus (who for me are ‘early 
canonists’ in the sense that throughout the Middle Ages the 
scientific study of canon law was still in an early stage of its 
development) claimed that the pope had some power over 
infidels as well as the faithful, but it is important to emphasize 
that in spite of many very general statements it was already 
recognized that his power over the faithful was of a different 
character and of much greater scope. I objected that subjecta 
ecclesiae should be translated ‘subject to the Church’, and not 
‘subject to the jurisdictional power of the Church’, because 
this addition to the text does not clarify its true significance 
but tends rather to suggest that infidels were considered 
subject to the Church’s own — jurisdiction and law 
rather than only to natural law and, in a limited degree, to 
the pope’s vicarial jurisdiction, and to the divine commission 
to the Church to teach (the latter being the point in question 
in several of the texts quoted by Dr Ullmann). I cannot discuss 
the context of the passage of Panormitanus quoted by Dr 
Ullmann because in the edition I have it is not to be found 
in the place cited by him (Com. on Decretals I, vi, 34), but that 
Panormitanus had at least some idea of the distinctions which 
must be made is clear in some other places in his commentary. 
(Thus on I, ii, 1, No. 2: a text similar to that quoted by Dr 
Ullmann, No. 5: infidels not subject to canons; cf., on II, 
, 13; IV, xvii, 15 ; IV, xix, 8.) 

2. I am not concerned to discuss whether pantheism was 
to be found in popular circles and among mystics in the period 
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under review, but I must still maintain that it is not to be 
found in the phrase: summa natura, id est, Deus, and deny 
any kinship between this phrase and ‘Nature is God’ or 
the one quoted from the Sy//abus. It seems reasonable to 
translate summa natura as ‘the supreme nature’, and God may 
surely be called ‘the supreme nature’, as he may ‘the supreme 
being’, though one cannot say that nature, or being, is God. 
Indeed the phrase might seem to be an attempt to render 
expressly theistic the Roman Law : quod natura omnia animalia 
docuit, ot at least this may be the source of the use of natura 
here. As Dr Ullmann now agrees that the text under dis- 
cussion ‘refers to natural reason, and not to pantheism’, I 
need not perhaps labour the point. 

3. My sentence about the appeal to necessitas vel utilitas was 
not at all an endorsement of Dr Ullmann’s views ; it was part 
of a criticism of his statements to the effect that the powers 
attributed to the pope rendered the immutability of natural 
law no more than a ‘pious assertion’, ‘a hollow name’. Dr 
Ulimann offers no defence of these expressions. I may add here 
that the same powers (as of dissolving marriages rata, non 
consummata etc.) are still acknowledged to the pope by modern 
canonists who deny that any dispensation, properly so called, 
is possible in the natural law, as now more strictly defined 
(e.g., A. Van Hove, Prolegomena, in Commentarium Lovaniense 
in C.I.C.). I have to confess that I cannot see how the con- 
fusion in medieval canonists of the divine natural law and 
the divine positive law (the latter the true basis of the pope’s 
position) furthered what was sometimes the immediate, though 
hardly the ultimate, aim of canonistic doctrine, showing the 
superiority of pope to emperor. Nor should the confusion be 
exaggerated ; the passages of Panormitanus referred to above 
show that in practice he could distinguish canon law from 
natural law, since he subjects infidels to the latter only. It is in 
fact impossible to make an absolute distinction in the concrete 
between the natural law, the divine positive law and canon 
law ; the ten commandments, for instance, are mainly natural 
law, formulated in divine positive law, and again proposed 
in canon law, which naturally includes much divine positive 
law. Had Dr Ullmann shown how this difficulty of distinction 
was gradually clarified he would have rendered a most valuable 
service. 

5. With regard to St Gregory of Nazianzen, St Thomas and 
Dr Ullmann’s comments on the latter’s use of the former, I 
am content to leave the reader to judge, only pointing out 
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that my quotation was not ‘culled from another place in St 
Gregory’, but from the sermon referred to by St Thomas and 
quoted from by Dr Ullmann. 

6. I took up the Tancred text not primarily for the sake of 
repeating Dr Gaines Post’s point on the value of context for 
determining the sense of a passage, but to introduce my 
comment on Dr Ullmann’s contrast between ‘Vicar of Christ’ 
and ‘Vicar of God’ as papal titles, which I ventured to describe 
as nonsense. To this, no reply. 

7. I may be allow ed finally to say that if I hold that modern 
canonical doctrine is substantially the same as medieval, I 
mean that it differs considerably from what Dr Ullmann 
understands the medieval doctrine to have been. One reason 
why I felt compelled to write so critical a review of Medieval 
Papalism was precisely that it seemed likely to give a false 
view of what Catholics hold to-day, particularly on such vital 
doctrines as that of the natural law, since people are increasingly 
aware that what are spoken of as medieval theories are often 
in fact substantially the abiding teaching of the Church of 
Christ. A great help to the accurate understanding of medieval 
doctrines can often be found in adequate reference to their 
more fully developed formulation at the present day, though 
I do not deny the danger of the opposite error of antedating 
historical developments. I hope Dr Ullmann will still find 
it possible to believe me guilty at the worst of bona fide mis- 
understanding of his views, and to condone any crudity of 
expression in my criticism. Have I been convicted of ‘gross 
misrepresentation’ ? Nemo index in propria causa. 


THE ORTHODOX MISSION 

We are pleased to receive this correction from the Rev. 

Edward Every.—Tne Eptror. 
St GrorGES CLosE JERUSALEM (OLD Crry) 
JoRDAN, VIA AMMAN 
To the Editor of THe EASTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY 
Dear Sir, 

In your very interesting article about “The Orthodox 
Mission’ Z.0.0., IX, 4, pp. 206-10), there is a mistake 
about the facts of the situation in this country, which you may 
be interested to see corrected. None of the Russian monasteries 
and churches within the part of the former Palestine adminis- 
teted by the Kingdom of the Jordan is served by clergy who 
recognize the patriarch of Moscow, Alexis, as their ecclesias- 
tical head. Jordanian territory includes the Oak of Mamre 
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near Hebron, the garden adjoining Gethsemane, the Monastery 
on the Mount of Olives with the Russian Tower, and the 
‘Russian Excavations’ close to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. These establishments, among the ‘Russian Holy 
Places in Palestine’, are occupied and served by clergy and 
monks and nuns of the ‘Anastassian’ group. Only in the 
territory of the State of Israel are there Russian ecclesiastical 
establishments served, to a certain extent, by clergy sent from 
Russia since the re-establishment of the Moscow Patriarchate 
and other Russian ecclesiastics recognizing the Patriarch 
Alexis. These have their headquarters in the Russian ‘Sobor’ 
in the modern part of Jerusalem, and exercise control over 
Russian communities in Ain Karim (the birthplace of St 
John the Baptist) in Jaffa, and in Haifa and other places. But 
no Russians in the state of Israel are, in fact, given the privilege 
of crossing the Armistice Lines, even for the purpose of 
worship in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Certainly no 
permission to cross is given to anyone with a Soviet passport 
or to a Russian with Palestinian papers. Thus worship in 
Slavonic in the principal Holy Places in Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem is now the function either of ‘Anastassians’ or of 
Russians living as guests in Greek establishments, where a 
few Russian monks and nuns are staying, all people who have 
been in the Holy Land for many years. Russians in Jordan 
who disagree with the ‘Anastassian’ views, as well as Russians 
in Israel who disagree with the ‘Moscovian’ views of the 
Russian establishments accessible to them, may sometimes 
become regular members of Greek or Arabophone Orthodox 
congregations. The Gospel is often read in Old Slavonic, 
after being read in Greek and Arabic, at Orthodox services 
in the Holy Places, and some Russian nuns sing regularly in 
the choir of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre (in Slavonic) 
at Greek liturgies. Moreover, it should be realized that 
Russians in the Holy Land, whatever their views of the 
question of the Russian Patriarchate, recognize the Greek- 
Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem as the canonical head of 
the local Church of Jerusalem, even although the ‘Anastas- 
sians’ criticize his recognition of the Patriarch Alexis ; in an 
important sense, they are all under his jurisdiction, since 
Russian jurisdiction extends only to the actual Church buildings 
of Russian institutions. (Even in them, it is a moot point 
whether the patriarch of Jerusalem has not the final authority.) 
Yours sincerely, 
1st April 1952 EpwArRD Every. 





NEWS AND COMMENTS 


We are able now to give a translation of the recent papal 
encyclical Sempiternus Rex. We give this document of Pope 
Pius XII in its entirety because nowhere have we seen the 
importance of the doctrine of the Council of Chalcedon 
brought out so clearly with at the same time an appreciation 
of the non-Greek Eastern Churches. This understanding and 
sympathy is specially noticeable in the pope’s final appeal 
for unity. 


THE LAITY AND CHRISTIAN UNITY 


In the Autumn issue 1951, we recorded the discussions 
concerning cecumenical work that took place in Rome at 
the International Conference of Catholic Action (the lay 
Apostolate). We add here the five resolutions proposed and 
accepted by the conference that have a bearing on reunion 
work :— 


1.| That Catholic laymen, obedient to the repeated exhorta- 
tions of the popes and especially of our Holy Father 
Pope Pius XII, place among their most cherished works 
that of reunion of all Christians in the unity of the Church. 


That the prescriptions of the Holy See be everywhere 
observed on the matter of Oriental Catholic rites; 
these should be known by the Latins and held in esteem 
by them ; no one should be constrained to abandon them. 


That the Catholic Press inform the public on the problem 
of cecumenism, on the Catholic organizations in this 
field, on unionistic publications, and particularly, and 
above all on that which concerns the Church Unity 
Octave from 18th-2z5th January. 


That the Catholic Action groups study the history of the 
separations, and the attempts of reunion, as well as the 
present state of the efforts undertaken to lead our separ- 
ated brethren into the unity of the Church. 


That for the success of the unionistic apostolate, recourse 
to our Lady should be emphasized, recalling that she is 
filially invoked in the Orient, she is honoured by the 
Anglicans, and that many Protestants feel drawn towards 
her. 
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Two AMERICAN CELEBRATIONS 


Last September the Mekhitarist Fathers at the monastery 
of San Lazaro, Venice, celebrated the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the foundation of their Order. The Vienna 
monastery also celebrated the anniversary during the same 
month. These Catholic monks of the Armenian rite follow 
the rule of St Benedict. The preservation of Armenian litera- 
tute and culture down the ages is to a great extent due to them. 
(See the April issue of the E.C.Q0., 1940—The Armenian 
Mekhitarist Benedictines by Dom Romanus Rios.) 

In the Armenian church in London the fifteen hundredth 
anniversary of the battle of Vardanantz was celebrated on 
7th October 1951. The archbishop of Canterbury was present 
at the liturgy in the church of St Sarkis. This battle which 
took place on the 26th May 451, ended in a defeat for the 
1,035 Armenians who fell with the leader Vardan. They could 
have saved their lives by embracing the religion of Zoroaster, 
the religion of the Persian Empire. As a result of this stand 
and the continued resistance of the Armenians thirty-four 
years after the battle the Persian government granted freedom 
of religion to the Armenians. 

The Catholicos of all Armenians proclaimed 1951 a year of 


Jubilee. 


EIKONS AND THE HoLy LAND ARAB REFUGEE FUND 

In the Spring issue 1951 we asked our readers to buy some 
eikons that Pére Andre Kahla was selling on behalf of the 
Holy Land Arab Refugee Fund. We understand that there 
has been some delay in regard to recent orders. Be assured 
that directly the goods come through they will be forwarded 
to you. If there is some failure your money will be refunded.— 
Miss K. Usher-Smith, 46 St Mary’s Mansions, London, W.2. 


THE E.C.Q. 


Canadian Agent: During the previous "year this has not 
been satisfactory. Hence we have withdrawn the address from 
the inside cover of this issue. Canadian subscribers should 
either write to the New York Agent or to Mr Coldwell in 
London. 


Supplementary Issues : It is now sometime since there have 
been any such issues as the Oxford Conferences are no longer 
an annual event. It has been in the mind of the Editor to 
reprint some of the past papers that are no longer obtainable, 
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e.g., the articles of Father Basil Krivosheine on Gregory 
Palamas. As the present cost of printing stands it has become 
impossible to do this without some special donations. We 
are pleased that such a donation has made it possible to bring 
out in one volume all the articles of the late Mr H. W. Codring- 
ton on the Syrian Liturgies. They appeared in the E.C.Q. 
for 1936, 1937. We had long hoped that these expert studies 
could be made again available. A donation has been given 
for this purpose. 

This new supplementary issue will then come out during 
this year. The price is not yet fixed. Directly this can be done 
it will be advertised. 

The Melkites in U.S.A. The Right Rev. Elias Skaff, of the 
Melkite Church, Brooklyn, has just brought out a little book 
of Byzantine liturgical services called My Faithful Guide. It 
consists of the English text of the liturgy with the responses 
of the server or the choir in the Greek and Arabic languages 
written phonetically in Latin characters. It also contains the 
eight tones of the Resurrection, the proper of the Times 
(Christmas and Easter), Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, 
and excerpts from the marriage and burial services. This 
book is of a convenient size and has an historical introduction. 
It can be obtained from Father Allen Maloof, 596, 5th Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


CATHOLIC 


La Vie Spirituelle, January 1952, Editions du Cerf. 


This number is devoted to the Name of Jesus, and contains 
articles by P.P. Spicq, Lemoine and Bonduelle, o.p., by 
Dom Cabassut pe by a monk of the Eastern Church. An 
editorial declares that, although the actual feast of the Name 
of Jesus which we keep in the Roman calendar is no older 
than 1721, it is far from being a ‘typically modern devotion’ 
-—it has flourished from the earliest New Testament days of 
the Church and has, moreover, the authority behind it of the 
Old Testament. 

P. Lemoine deals with this last point at length, starting from 
the origins of the name in ot saa Yeshoua, Hoshea and 
Yehoshoua, with their different forms and, since the O.T. 
is the figure of the new, he then proceeds to deal severally 
with Josue, Osee, Isaias, the high priest of the time of Esdras, 
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Eliseus and Jesus ben Sirach. He ends significantly thus : 
Jésus demeure un mystére, ¢’ est dans le mystére que DIEUSAUVE. 

P, Spicq tells us that the N.T. begins almost at once with 
the Name of Jesus. The Name is given not merely at his 
birth, but already at his conception, and it is given by the 
archangel, and it is given for a special reason, in accordance 
with Semitic usage, ‘for he shall save his people from their 
sins’. When we speak of Christ, the anointed one, we mean 
of his assumption of human nature and his consecration by 
the divinity—we mean of his being rather than his mission. 
The Name Jesus, on the other hand, includes both aspects 
of the Saviour. The Name Jesus is the name by which his 
mother called him. What zs the Christian Faith? It is the 
avowal of the identification of Jesus with the Messias, with 
the Lord, with God: ‘whosoever believes that Jesus is the 
Christ is born of God’. The Name of Jesus was the supreme 
object of the preaching of the apostles, and it was in this 
name that their first miracles were wrought. St John ends 
his Apocalypse with the enthusiastic cry of a loving soul, 
calling on the unique object of his prayers, ‘Come, Lord 
Jesus’. 

A monk of the Eastern Church who has previously written 
on the same subject (especially La Priére de Jésus, Chévetogne, 
1951), is concerned with the Byzantine tradition of praying 
the Name of Jesus, the normal Eastern method of reciting 
the rosary, a method of prayer which has been called the 
very heart of Orthodoxy. Here we have abundant Patristic 
evidence for the antiquity of such a practice, but the author 
is content with mentioning the Shepherd of Hermas and 
Origen. The Desert Fathers were accustomed to pray in short 
ejaculatory aspirations, but it was the monastery of Sinai in 
the sixth century which became a centre of propagation of 
the Prayer of Jesus. St John Climachus in the seventeenth 
century taught the practice of praying thus as we breathe in 
and out, and later Simeon, the New Theologian, spoke of making 
‘the mind descend into the heart” and keeping it there while 
we pray. In the fourteenth century Mount Athos becomes 
the centre of the prayer, and it is there that hesychasm takes 
its rise and, despite strong opposition, grows to such an 
extent as to become the norm and the complete type of 
Orthodox monachism. From Mount Athos comes the 
Philokalia, and its translation into Russian helped to popularize 
the rayer among the Slavs. Seraphim of Sarov cried inces- 
santly ‘My Jesus’, and the simplicity of his way of life has 
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charmed countless people both in his own Church and outside. 
The same may be said of the oft-printed, oft-translated Way 
of a Pilgrim where the naive and childlike narrative lays bare 
the attractiveness of the Slavonic religious soul, in which 
thankfulness to God for his daily gifts looms so large. The 
invocation of the Name of Jesus is a means of transfiguring 
the whole universe : to approach the person of Jesus through 
the Name of Jesus is to approach the fullness of the Church, 
it is a powerful work for unity. 

D. Cabassut writes on the Western tradition, and begins 
with the remark that Western Christians, in admitting a close 
connection between the name and the person of Jesus, are 
doing no more than conforming to a practice as old as the 
world itself. The Hebrew name for God was ineffable, 
because God was ineffable, and his name expressed his being. 
The Name of Jesus represents Jesus, it renders Jesus present 
to those who invoke it. The name appears usually to be 
abbreviated in some way if we examine Christian inscriptions. 
Was this perhaps done because of the great reverence for the 
name which could not risk any profanation by unbelievers? 
Patristic uses of the name begin early with the Prima Clementis, 
Hermas, Tertullian, Lactantius, Justin, Irenaeus, but some 
of the most pleasing uses are those found in the epitaphs : 
‘Lord Jesus, remember our child’, ‘Jesus, be to me a Jesus’, 
and so on, and in the two poems of St Damasus. St Paulinus 
of Nola, St Ambrose and St Augustine speak, if not at length, 
at any rate in warm and moving terms of the Name of Jesus, 
‘this name so gentle, so delightful to pronounce’, and the 
same theme is found in St Peter Chrysologus, whose words 
are read to this day in the Carthusian Office. Devotion to the 
name is part of that tender devotion to the Humanity of 
Jesus characteristic of the Middle Ages in the West, set on 
its way by St Anselm and developed to a remarkable extent 
by St Bernard, by the Franciscans, and encouraged by the 
Council of Lyons. Richard Rolle in England, Henry Suso 
in Germany, John Columbini of Siena in Italy played their 
part in the fourteenth century, and the devotion was fought 
for and vindicated by St Bernardine of Siena a little later. 
The arms of the town of Geneva were designed by Calvin, 
and they bear the Name of Jesus. 

Pére Bonduelle concludes with a masterly and reverent 
essay on Un Nom au-dessus de tout nom, employing O.T. 
sources lavishly, and taking as his starting-point the name 
YAHWE. 
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Eglise Vivante: Reponse a J’attente des peuples. Louvain. 
Quarterly. 165. a year (19s. with supplement). English 
agents: M. M. Rowland, 56 Beacon Road, Wylde Green, 
Sutton Coldfield, and Ducketts. 


We had occasion last year to recommend this missionary 
and ecclesiological review to readers of Eastern Churches 
Quarterly, as also its Bibliographical supplement devoted to 
publications on Ecclesiology. The last numbers maintain their 
interest for the field of reunion. As we noted last year, prin- 
ciples which could revolutionize the approach to separated 
Christians are now more and more accepted in missiology for 
the approach to pagan religions and cultures, and Eg/ise 
Vivante is an excellent mirror of these ideas. Anyone interested 
in the return to the unity of the Holy See of the countless 
separated Christians should read and ponder these principles. 


E.M.]. 


Non-CATHOLIC 


The Christian East. January—December 1951. (The Faith Press, 
7 Tufton Street, London, S.W.1.) 10s. per year. 


The four numbers of 1951 contain much matter of interest 
and present, either through Orthodox writers themselves or 
expert Anglican interpreters, an all-round Orthodox outlook 
on things. 

Sometimes we are given translations from the Greek Fathers 
—‘The Christmas Kontakion of St Romanus the Melodist’, 
“The Christmas sermon of St Gregory of Nazianzus’. There 
are the recounting of events by Bishop Buxton (formerly 
Anglican bishop of Gibraltar), a series of lectures and an 
article on ‘Christianity in the Holy Land’ by the Rev. E. 
Every. Articles from Father Florovsky, Professor Bratsiotes, 
and Professor Lossky appear in the pages, and some sketches 
from Greek Church history of the seventeenth century are 
also given. 

There are two articles that we would like to draw attention 
to “The Eastern Church in the Western World’ (January 
1951) by E. A. Papastephanou. The writer is a deacon at 
the Orthodox Theological seminary of St Vladimir in New 
York. He stresses a point made in the last issue of the E.C.OQ., 
namely, the Osthodon Mission. He asserts, ‘that Protestant- 
ism in America will sooner or later be compelled to face the 
challenge of the Orthodox’. In his over enthusiasm he is very 
anti-Roman, but it is a thought provoking paper. 
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The other is a paper by Professor Basil Joannides, of the 
University of Salonika, on ‘some aspects of the contemplative 
life or ““Hesychia” according to St Gregory Palamas’ (June 
1951). This is mainly the explaining of the Prosopopeia, a 
treatise of Palamas on the relationship between the body and 
the soul and between the soul and the material order. 

B.W. 


Sobornost, summer and winter 1951. 


This review is a reflection of the vitality, as well as the news 
of the Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius, this again shows 
a deeper understanding between an ever growing number of 
Anglicans and others and the Orthodox, a thing much to be 
desired. We think the outstanding articles, running through 
the two issues is that of “The sacrament and the Word’ by 
John Meyendorff. Both numbers carry good illustrations. 


B.W. 


Saint Tikhon Zadonsky, Inspirer of Dostoevsky by Nadejda 
Gorodetzky. Pp. xi, 249 (S.P.C.K.) 21s. 


In her previous book The Humiliated Christ in Modern 
Russian Thought, the author had already evoked the figure of 
Timofey Sokolov (1724-83), canonized by the Russian 
Church under the name of St Tikhon, whom Dostoevsky, as 
he himself acknowledged, portrayed in his novels The Life 
af a Great Sinner and The Brothers Karamazov. Dr Gorodetzky 
now comes back to Tikhon, not to study the resemblance 
between him and Dostoevsky’s half imaginary characters, 
but to show, in his historical reality, the man who inspired 
the novelist. 

Born in Korotzk (in the region of Novgorod) of a village 
sexton, educated in a clerical school and monk in the monastery 
of St Antony Novgorod, he afterwards was archimandrite 
of the Zheltikov monastimandrite of the Otroch monastery. He 
then became suffragan bishop to the archbishop of Novgorod 
(1761), and bishop of Voronezh (1763); he retired to the 
monastery of Tolshevo in 1768, and again moved to the 
Zadonsk monastery (1769) where he died. During his epis- 
— he mainly appeared as an evangelical preacher and 
reformer, a just administrator and a benefactor of the poor ; 
in his retirement he revealed himself as a spiritual director, 
whose advice many sought. Highly strung, endowed with a 
quick temper and ‘a certain melancholy’, utterly simple, 
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humble, recollected, he had no rigidity about him nor was the 
subject of miraculous legends, yet he burned with a hidden 
fervour. He wrote some private prayers, he dlso wrote some 
books: True Christianity, The Spiritual Treasure and The 
Flesh and the Spirit. 

One might call him an evangelical Orthodox, as his favourite 
master, St John Chrysostom, he stressed the Holy Scriptures 
and their moral implications and linked his own devotion to 
the person of Christ with a deep compassion towards the 
poor, the afflicted and the victims of social evils. He often 
used the latin phraseology of Peter Moghila and yet was 
influenced by the Anglican bishop, Joseph Hall and the 
German pietist, Johann Arndt. 

A Russian of the eighteenth century he could find acceptable 
the Spiritual Regulation of Peter the Great, which, in spite 
of some deplorable erastian elements, marked an effort 
towards the enlightening and cleansing of Church life. He 
avoided doctrinal disputes and was a non-ritualist. His concern 
was the living word of God—‘Woe to the clergy who do not 
preach !’ He urged a return to frequent Communion. Popular 
acclamation made Tikhon a saint. A continuous stream of 
pilgrims went to his grave, healing was attributed to him, 
the formal canonization took place on 13th August 1861. 

While Tikhon’s writings influenced Orthodox piety they 
also found favour with those progressive, mystic and some- 
what syncretic Russian circles which, in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, honoured Fénelon, Mme Guyon and 
Yung-silling. Nearer our time his sincerity impressed Tolstoy 
and Gorky. Although Tikhon’s figure inspired Dostoevsky, 
the starets Zossima, with his cosmic and ecstatic mysticism 
reveals the novelist himself far more than the sober and some- 
what veiled Tikhon. Among the Russians of our days Tikhon 
is nota ‘fashionable’ saint, if one may say so. Seraphim of Sarov 
has a greater following ; Russian taste for the ‘prayer of pass 
the joy of the Resurrection, ecstatic and thaumaturgical gifts, 
neo-platonic and sophianic speculation does not find much 
food in Tikhon’s atmosphere. Lovers of the ‘Russian soul’ 
miss, in his calm naturalness (‘odour of freshly planed wood’), 
the passionate intensity of the minds and destinies described 
by many Russian novelists. We think some High Anglicans 
may be disappointed because Tikhon’s writings will appear 
to them as they did to William Palmer, rena. for their 
almost total omission of everything that is ecclesiastical, so 
that their spiritual piety would seem to Protestants akin to 
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their own, though they might not discover in them any 
positively Protestant statements’. Tikhon has his place within 
the ‘humanistic’ and evangelical school of Basil and John 
Chrysostom. With them he believed in the ‘reasonable 
sacrifice’ and sought salvation in love, prayer and the daily 
simple practice of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, where Catholic 
and Protestant meet. 

Mrs Gorodetzky’s book, written far from Russia and during 
the difficult circumstances of the war, is thoroughly scholarly 
—its notes and appendix, its twenty-one pages oF bibliography 
answer the most exacting scientific requirements. We have 
here, not only Tikhon, but his whole background—the 

icture of the eighteenth century ecclesiastical Russia and the 
laiey of a posthumous influence. The illustrations make 
alive for us the figure of the saint and his familiar landscapes. 

The book is at the same time spiritually inspiring, and the 
fruit of patience and love; it will obtain its reward if some 
souls are reached through the rays of St Tikhon’s quiet light ! 


A Monk OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Cambridge History of Poland. Vol. 1. From the origins to 
Sobieski (to 1696). Pp. xiv, 607 (Cambridge University 
Press, 1950) 425. 

This important book is the joint effort of twenty-three 
eminent scholars, some of international repute. It is divided 
into twenty-five chapters and five sub-sections, each of which 
is written by somebody else. It is no mean achievement, 
therefore, that the narrative is smooth and the style flowing. 
The credit, as Professor Halecki tells us in his introductory 
note, goes to the late W. F. Reddaway. 

This book inevitably has the faults of its qualities. Each 
chapter and sub-section is, in itself, a minor masterpiece of 
erudition. Professor A. Bruce Boswell’s excellent first con- 
tribution, for instance, places the so far little known twelfth 
century in its true perspective. Similarly, to quote only one 
other example, the study of Professor J. Uminski’s chapter on 
the Counter-Revolution should prove highly rewarding for 
the understanding of the pseudo-religious problems of our 
own time. But the overall picture lacks somewhat in coherence. 
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There is too much insistence, at times, on minor battles, 
on matrimonial schemes and on abortive diplomatic intrigues. 
One cannot help thinking of the broad vistas so skilfully 
opened up by Sir Bernard Pares’s treatment of the equally 
intricate history of Russia. 

Three main ideas stand out clearly. First, that Poland was 
quickly and thoroughly westernized, that Poland was Europe’s 
ram against the barbarous East. Secondly, that Poland, in 
order to fulfil this difficult role, had to become, first, a great 
power and, then, had to wage almost incessant war. Lastly, 
that Poland was a commonwealth of equal nations. 

Now, it is undoubtedly true that the Poles were the most 
‘westernized’ people of Eastern Europe. But is the over- 
emphasis placed upon it and the implicit denial of any merit 
to any Eastern, and older, traditions justified ? Here is one 
example of this attitude. After the great exhaustion and im- 
poverishment of the country, as a result of the Swedish 
occupation, the Poles took to wearing Eastern costumes, 
‘unassuming and modest for everyday use but effectively 
attractive on festal days—with colourful Polish-style dresses 
and broad belts of cloth of gold’. We are told, however, in 
the next phrase, that ‘the common view that this culture was 
based on immemorial Polish traditions is not true. It appeared 
at a very late hour and was sharply opposed to the old traditions 
of the country’ (p. 575). Christopher Dawson and more 
recently the young historian and archeologist Randa might 
make us believe that this particular instance has something 
to do with the ancient underlying peasant culture which once 
stretched over the whole of Eastern Europe. 

The civilizing influence of the Poles in Eastern Europe is 
a fact. But why exaggerate it? Why assert that ‘Moldavia 
completely belonged to the sphere of Polish culture’? (p. 568). 
The Rumanian historians, orga and Parvan, both of well- 
established international repute, tell us a different story. 

The most inspiring chapters are those written by Professor 
O. Halecki on ‘Casimir the Great’, and by Professor J. 
Siemienski on “The constitutional conditions in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries’. They both present Poland as a com- 
monwealth of free and equal nations united under the Polish, 
later Polish-Lithuanian crown. The vision of a Poland uniting 
the peoples of Eastern Europe into a great power granting 
equality to all and supported by all of their own free will is 
certainly most inspiring. But does it stand critical historical 
scrutiny ? Ruthenia’s incorporation into the kingdom of 
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Poland (p. 436) is a bad example of self-determination ‘in 
accordance with the will of the population’. And, anyway, 
why insist on giving as an etl of self-determination the * 
incorporation into Poland of provinces with a non-Polish 
population, like Volhynia, Podlasie and Crown Ruthenia? 
would not a commonweath of free nations have seen them 
partners on an equal footing with the Poles themselves ? 
In fact, when a genuine offer of equality was made to the 
Ruthenians (the Compact of Hadziacz, 1659) it was too 
late. Ukrainia was virtually lost to the Russias. 

Even the equality between Poland and Lithuania in reality 
was largely illusory. Poland, for the most part, was the country 
of the Poles. But Lithuania was not. The vast territory stretch- 
ing between the Baltic and the Black sea was overwhelmingly 
inhabited by White Russians and Little Russians, ruled over 
by a small Lithuanian gentry. There might have been equality 
between the Polish and the Lithuanian gentry. But was there 
equality between the population of Poland and that of the 
then Lithuania ? 

Europe, between the thirteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries, was ruled over by monarchs who, one and all, 
tried to increase their own personal greatness by acquiring 
new lands, regardless of their ethnical composition. The 
em rights of the populations of their domains was no concern 
ot theirs. They aimed at linking up the provinces over which 
they ruled with their own ‘Crown’ or ‘House’ as intimately 
as they could. The Poland of the Casimirs and the Poland of 
‘Sobieski played a great part in creating Europe’s civilization, 
often ahead of the other states of Europe. But, if Poland was 
a commonwealth, so were the German and the Turkish 
Empires, and much more so the Hapsburg Empire. But 
were they ? 

* * * 

The book in spite of such shifts in emphasis, is extremely 
valuable, written as it is, for the most part, by Polish scholars. 
It presents, to the English reader, the way in which the Poles 
view their own history from the vantage point of the twentieth 
century. It shows that the modern Poles have learnt the 
lessons of the past and that they are animated to-day by a 
truly inspiring desire to live in peace and close constitutional 
collaboration with their equally tried neighbours. If only the 
latter would adopt a similar attitude the happy future, after 
the liberation of that troubled part of Europe, would be 
assured. Ion Rariu. 
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The Malabar Church and Other Orthodox Churches by Father 
I. Daniel, p.p. Pp. 87 (Suvarna Bharathi Press, Haripad, 
Travancore) Ios. 


It is regrettable to have to say that lack of any clear arrange- 
ment, a very inadequate historical background, the inclusion 
of irrelevant material and a general diffuseness deprives this 
book of most of the usefulness it might have had. Its author 
is a priest of the Syrian Jacobite Church of Malabar, and by 
‘other orthodox churches’ he means the other so-called 
monophysite churches, of the Copts, Ethiopians and Armen- 
ians. But the Eastern Orthodox Church, in the ordinary sense 
of that term, also comes into it, for to Dr Daniel it seems that 
it is with that church that there is a possibility of reunion of 
his own. 

Dr Daniel has the Catholic Church, represented by three 
rites (including his own) right under his eyes ; but he rejects 
Rome (‘the way of absorption’). What he says on this head 
prompts this reviewer to ask the question, what is being 
done by Catholics to improve the understanding between 
disunited Christians at a level having a wider appeal than 
that of Irénikon or the E.C.Q. ? 


Vers l’Unité Chrétienne by Karl Adam, trans. F. de Bourbon- 
Busset (Editions Les Religions, Aubier). 


Already Dr Karl Adam’s most recent book has reached a 
wide public both in its original German and in translation, 
and for the most part reviewers have been kind and have 
testified to the value of this book in the movement for Cnrist- 
ian unity. We may not like dictators, but we should be pre- 
pared to grant that one of Adolf Hitler’s unintentional 
achievements was to induce a greater friendship between 
Catholics and Lutherans in Germany, for when both churches 
saw their freedom threatened and were branded as ‘socially 
doubtful’, they also saw that their interests were similar, and 
on each side many people were agreeably surprised that there 
were good Christians to be found even on the other side. 

Pére Bouyer of the Oratory in his introduction tells us that 
the inestimable worth of the present study is not so much 
its recognition of the faults committed by Catholics as its 
adherence to the essentials of the great spiritual intuitions of 
Martin Luther. The author in his preface tells us of his attach- 
ment to the cause of Christian unity : Montrer comment aboutir, 
telle est ma tache d’aujourd hui, de demain et d’aprés-demain. Union 
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does not depend merely on our goodwill, there are still 
difficulties and obstacles : this goodwill must, for the love of 
the eternal truth, renounce its own modes of thought and its 
most treasured prejudices, so as to proceed to the very summit 
of truth. There are three questions which we have to ask 
ourselves : how was Christendom divided in the first place ? 
Is a reunion possible on a common ground of principles ? 
How can this come about ? 

In a chapter headed Les Racines de la Réforme, with a charac- 
teristic frankness the author paints a picture of the medieval 
Church which is not altogether pleasing to those who have 
been content to view things through the eyes of Pugin or of 
Maitland. Alongside piety, beauty and culture, dwelt cruelty, 
ugliness and sin, and while there is no need to exaggerate, 
there is less need to conceal or diminish. Dr Adam does 
neither. His account is well-documented with the declarations 
of popes, councils, and saints. He gives, for example, those 
historic words of Adrian VIth, that ‘vice has become so natural 
that those soiled with it no longer notice the stench of their 
sins’. What is remarkable is that so many great saints and so 
much real religion could flourish amid so much decadence | 
That a reform was urgently needed in Church life no one can 
deny, but what are we to say about Luther in this respect ? 
The bigoted Catholic cannot condemn him altogether, in 
view of his exemplary life in his Catholic period, and the 
bigoted Protestant cannot regard with unmitigated favour his 
firm adherence to Catholicism during that time, but the 
historian who takes the matter in hand as impartially and 
dispassionately as possible will almost certainly arrive at the 
same conclusions as Karl Adam. If he does not hesitate to 
blame, he does not scruple to praise, and praise highly. 

Luther’s antagonism to metaphysics was apparently due 
to the Occamism which largely formed his thought (sum 
occamicae factionis), his evolution of the dogma of faith without 
works is to be traced to an acute religious ‘sensibility’ dating 
from his most youthful days : the reading of the Bible and St 
Augustine filled him with terror, for he was a deep thinker 
and his thought and his personal experience of spiritual 
combats and temptations gave him an intense knowledge of 
the reality of sin. Sin was so real and hell so threatening, and 
man was so weak, did not this cry out for a divine grace which 
would cover up and cloak sinful human nature if man was to 
enter the presence of God? (In Nature and Grace, E.C.Q. 
Suppl., No. 3, Vol. VIII, 1949, Dr Peter Katz gives a concise 
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analysis of the Lutheran doctrine on grace.) If, says the 
author, Luther had acquired his new understanding of the 
process of redemption by purely speculative means, if it 
had been simply the result of his meditation, or a work of 
exegesis, he could have remained in the Church without 
difficulty, for other theologians taught the same doctrine, and 
the Council of Trent had not yet come about. His views would 
have been in the minority, but he would have remained a 
Catholic theologian. But to him they were more than theories, 
they were something very personal and they had all the force 
of an explosion, he was searching for a vital freedom for his soul. 

From our Catholic point of view the Lutheran theology, 
although worthy of respect in so far as it was worked out in 
sincerity and good faith, does not gain, but rather loses from 
the subjective nature of its origin: in short a theology of 
experience becomes universally valid only when the experience 
is universal. 

Is a Reunion between Lutherans and Catholics possible ? 
Would Luther, if he came back to earth to-day, be satisfied 
that the abuses which he censured had altogether disappeared 
from his former Church ? Does Protestantism stand or fall 
with Luther ? These are questions which arise in the latter 
part of Karl Adam’s book, and to the first question our answer 
must be that we are resolved to do all we can to make this 
possible : we have a God-given obligation to pray and to work 
that it may be so. Dom GREGORY RFEs. 


A Church Renascent. A study in Modern French Catholicism, 
David Watmough. Pp. xviii, 125 (S.P.C.K., 1951) 85. 6d. 
This little book sets out to give to Anglican readers a 

picture of the various movements in modern French Catholic- 

ism—priest workmen, etc. The author views the vitality of the 

Church in France with great sympathy, a sympathy which, 

unfortunately, he is a to accord to English Catholics. 

When, for instance, he writes (p. xv), ‘ . . . problems which, 

in the nature of things, the British Roman Catholic com- 

munity does not have to face, although theologically, of course, 
it is supposed (italics mine) to be at one with the French Church 
in a way that the Anglican Church is not’, he expresses the 
common belief that there is a real difference between English 
and Continental Catholics, a belief which has helped to make 
difficult Anglican- Catholic relationships in England There 
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have certainly been failures on the Catholic side, as on the 
Anglican, and we need continually to examine ourselves in 
this respect, but work for Union in England is only retarded 
if there is any attempt to by-pass the Catholics of the country 
and their hierarchy. The excellent speech of Fr Dwyer, the 
representative of His Eminence the Cardinal, at this year’s 
London meeting during the Week of Prayer, is an indication 
of the real desire of the highest authorities to meet members 
of other communions in prayerful charity. May the evident 
workings of the Holy Spirit in France be a spur to us in 
England to open ourselves to the inspiration of the same 
Spirit more and more. May we never be guilty of any lack of 
sympathy or understanding for our Anglican brethren, and 
where the French Catholics can show us the way ahead let 
us not hesitate to follow. E.M.]. 
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